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Produced at Terry's Theatre, Strand, London, on the S5th 
of April, 1895, with the following cast : 

Cbaractera* 

Ferdinand Sinclair Mr. Yorke Stephens. 

(Afterwards Lord Bibary, age 30.) 

Christopher Coleman. Mr..Alfred Maltby. 

(A City Merchant, age between 50 and 60.) 

George Greenwood Mr. George Giddens. 

(Coleman's partner, age between 50 and 60.) 

Algy Grey Mr. Cecil Ramsey. 

(Sinclair's best man, age 35.) 

Henry Harris Mr. Compton Coutts. 

(A man of very few words, age 27.) 

Pattison Mr. Richard Blunt. 

(Sinclair's valet, age 35.) 

SCHMIRKOPP . ; i . .'. ... Mr. J. L. MacKay. 

(A Russian official, age 40.) 

Mrs. Coleman Miss Fanny Coleman. 

(Coleman's wife, age 50.) 

Mrs. Darcy Miss Gertrude Kingston. 

(Afterwards Mrs. Greenwood, age 25.) 

Mildred Miss Kate TuUy. 

(Coleman's daughter, age 19.) 

Violet Tracey Miss Grace Lane. 

(Mildred's friend, age 20.) 

Markham . . . .' Miss Cicely R;iohards. 

(Mrs. Qoleman's maid, age 80.) 

Two policemen. 



Act I.— Waiting-room. at Wirballeh Railway Station, on ■ 
the Bussian frontier. Plays forty minutes. 

Eighteen months are supposed to elapse. 

Acts II and III.— Prawing-room in Coleman's house in 
Grosvenor Square, London. Play thirty and twenty-five 
minutes, respectively. 

Five minutes is supposed to elapse between these acts. 

property? plot 

ACT I. 

Drab felt to cover stage. 

Small stage cloth painted into boards to match back 
cloth at back of double doors C. 

Lock and key to door r. h. 2 e., lock and key toe. doors. 
Handles, finger plates, and stops to ail doors. 

Two plain tables with polished tops, 8x3. 

Six plain leather chairs— square backed. 

One bench covered in American cloth, five feet long. 

Three travelling rugs — Railway whistle— Box of cough 
lozenges — Written official document — Bundle of documents 
tied with red tape — Black leather pocket-book with ** Mr. 
Coleman, M.P., 186 Grosvenor Square," printed on it in • 
gilt letters, containing a Russian passport. — A Russian 
telegram — Lady's black travelling trunk with " C. C" on 
it in white letters. Three brown paper parcels in it. One, 
containing powder box and puff; second, three small 
brusheis-^Three sticks grease ^int in a small box with 
sliding lid ; fliird; ia paper vvig box containing a. lady's.. 
red wig — A wicker-work dog kennel with black cover to it 
— Lady's small writing case — Eyeglass with string — 
Despatch case with handle — Black bag. Lady's dress box 
— ^Two small poi*tmanteaux — Butler's oreakfast tray (with 
white cloth on) containing two white breakfast cups and 
saucers — ^Two small white plates — Two medium sized white 
plates— Silver sugar basin, sugar and sugar tongs— Silver 
cream jug— Two spoons^— Silver coffee pot with hot coffee 
— Slop basin — Silver entree dish containing two cutlets 
(cake) to eat — One large knife and fork, two small knives 
and forks— Two serviettes— Small silver breakfast cruet — 
Two breakfast rolls— Small pocket-book and Russian pass- 
port — ^Three brown paper parcels, different sizes— Coins. 

3 



4 PROPERTY PLOT. 

ACT II. 

Handsome carpet— 7Four rugs— Two handsome cushions 
—Handsome curtains on rod for o. opening and conserva- 
tory opening— Half curtain on rod for door R. 6 E. and L. 2 E. 
Locks and keys and stops to doors. Fireplace and over- 
mantel with clock and good china and gilt ornaments—Brass 
inlaid table— Escritoire— Handsome suite of furniture to 
match curtains and scene — Two pedestals with brass 
Benares jardinieres containing palms — Four fancy tables 
with jardinieres— Palms and ornaments — Fender — Brass 
fire-irons and flowering plants in fireplace — Double armed 
couch — Standard lamp and handsome shade and writing 
materials— Blotting pad— Pens — Inkstand— Wax vestas- 
Artificial fiowers for bowl— Loose flowers to put in vases— 
Bric-&-brac to dress sta^e — Pencil — Luncheon tray with 
white cloth on, containing two white plates— One pint 
Champagne bottle— Champagne glass— Serviettes — Entree 
dish with cake or bread fowl — ^Two knives — Two forks — 
jSmall silver cruet — Passport — Property handkerchief — 
Electric bell push on fireplace. 

OaSf Xfme and £Iectric plots. 

ACTL 

All lights full up throughout Act. 

Hanging lengths behind centre doors and doors L. 8 B, 
and R. 1 E. 

ACTS II AND III. 

All lights full up throughout. 

Han^ng lengths b^ind centre opening and ddors B. 8 b, 
and L. 1 B. 



Revived by Mr. Edward Terry at Terry's Theatre on April 
14th f 1900 f toith the following cast: 

Ferdinand Sinclair Mr. Ben. Webster. 

Christopher Coleman Mr. Edward Terry. 

George Greenwood Mr. Lionel Brough. 

Algy Grey Mr. Sidney Blow. 

Henry Harris Mr. Compton Coutts. 

Pattison Mr. Legai Robinson. 

SCHMIRKOFF Mr. John Brabourne. 

Mrs. Coleman Miss M. A. Victor. 

Mrs. Darcy Miss Gertrude Kingston. 

Mildred Miss Elsa Wylde. 

Violet Tracey Miss Evelyn Harrison. 

Markham Miss Annie Hughes. 
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ScEUf'E i^-^Waiting Room at Station at With^llen. 
(Mrs. Coleman and Mabkham dtscovered, Mark- 
ham wrapped in iravelling-rug in chair r. of table 
L., leaning on elbow, Mrs. Coleman sitting by 

: siove up n. A Policeman in Russian uniform ts 
standing sentry inside the glass doors which lead 
io the platform. Mrs. Colbman is dozing on one 
of the benches. At rise of curtain, Marbham 
rises, and after pacing c. of stage, goes up to 
Policeman at bach.) 

Markham. {to Police) Why don't you speak? 
(Policeman nods) Why don't you say something 
that a Christian woman can understand? 

(Policeman nods.) 

— ^instead of nodding like a China image! {comes 
^wn and dnJcs in chair B. of table l.) 

Mbs. Coleman, {waking) Is that you, Mark- 
ham? 

Mabkham. It's what's left of me, mum, after 
this terrible night ! 

Mbs. Coleman. Where am I? ^ 

MiOUCHAM. {goes up to Mrs. Coleman) That's 
just it, ma'am, you're amongst these murdering 
RusBians, instead of in* your comfortable bed in 
Grosvenor Square, with me opening the shutters and 

7 



8 THE PASSPORT. 

bringing you a cup of tea. (brings Mrs. Coleman 
down to chair l. of table r., arranges her bonnet) 

JVfRS. Coleman. 1 remember it all now. 

Markham. There'll be more to remember before 
we've done with it. 

Mrs. Coleman. Ton't, Markham ! 

Markham. Here have we been the whole of this 
blessed night, waiting to be led to iJife slaughter. 
(goes l. c.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Markham, I forbid you ! Where 
is Mr. Coleman ? Hasn't he come back yet ? 

Markham. No, nor din't likdy to come back. 

(Beady for whistle,) 

Mrs. Coleman. Good gracious! What do you 
mean? 

Markham. He's in Siberia by now. (sinks on 
chair tfi, of table L,) 

Mps. Coleman. Markham, you only say this to 
frighten me ! 

Markham. If he ain't a corpse ! 

(Railway whistle without) 
Law! 

(They both rise in alarm) 

Mrs. Coleman. Merciful heavens ! What's that ? 
(^pc.) ^ 

Markham. Sounded like a scream from some- 
body. 

Mrs. Coleman. Horrible! (facing audience 
again) 

Markham, Perhaps they're only flogging him. 

Mrs. Coleman. Flog Mr. Coleman! A Member 
of Parliament! They wouldn't dare to do. such a 
thing, (crossing to h.) 



THE PASSPORT. 9 

Markham. (r. c.) Lor bless you, mum, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament ain't no more respected here than 
he is at home, (moves u.) 

Mrs. Coleman. I can bear this no longer. I will 
go to him myself, (going to doors c.) 

Markham. You can't, mum. The policeman 
, won't let you through, (goes up a Utile) 

(As Mrs. Coleman goes towards door, the Police- 
man places himself in her way, and motions that 
she will not he allowed to pass) 

Mrs. Coleman. I want to go to my husband ! 
My husband ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! What shall I 
do? (begins to cry) 

Markham. (helps her to chair r. of table l. 
After taking off Mrs. Coleman's cloak turns up and ; 
places cloak on chair r. of c. doors. To Policeman) 
There, see what you've done! (Policeman nods) 
Made her cry, you brute! (goes down to chair l. of 
table L.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Oh, why did I leave London? 
(rises) 

(Enter Coleman, r., he is much dishevelled and ex- 
hattsted. He is conducted to the door by a Police- 
man, who shows him in and exits r.) 

Coleman. Sophia! ' 

Mrs. Coleman, (goes to him, embracing him) 
Christopher ! Then, you're not dead ? 

Coleman. Not yet, but if this goes on much 
longer, I soon shall be. 

' Mrs. Coleman. Why Wouldn't they let us go on 
to St. Petersburg? What have we done? 

(Mareham sits L. of table, l.) 

Coleman. I don't know. I can't get anyone to 
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tdl me. Not one word would they say. They took 
away my money and passport. They refused to let 
me telegraph either to Paris or St. Petersburg, and 
they have only just let me out of the dingy room in 
which I have passed a most miserable night. 

Mrs. Coleman. Catch me ever coming abroad 
again, (goes to chair r. of table l. and sits) We've 
had nothing but troubles since we started. We 
hadn't been two hours in Paris before you lost your 
pocket-book with your passport inside it. 

Coleman. And it took me three days to get a 
new one which seems no good at all. (looking at 
Mrs. Coleman) You're looking faint, Sophia — 
what's the matter? (goe^ to Mrs. Coleman) My 
fairy ! 

Mrs. Coleman. I'm faint for want of food. I've 
touched nothing since last night. 

Coleman. I'd better go and see whether I can't 
find something to eat. (going up to Policsman at 
bach) 

Mrs. Coleman. He won't let you pass. 

(Policeman motions Coleman away.) 

Coleman. He must. I want my breakfast. I'm 
dying of hunger, (to Police) Dying of hunger — 
do you hear? (Policeman nods) Useless ! (com^ 
ing down c.) Je suis faim ! 

Mrs. Coleman. Perhaps if you told him that you 
were a Member of Parliament it might do some good. 

Coleman. Do you think so? 

Mrs. Coleman. If you were to go up to him and 
say ''Member of Parliament" slowly and rather 
fiercely, it might frighten him. 

Coleman. Well. I'll try. (going towards 
Policeman) If it does no good, it will do no harm. 

Markham. (seated L.) I ain't so sure of that. 

Coleman, (to Policeman, sternly) Look here! 
Member of Parliament! (business of Coleman tap- 
ping Policeman on chest. Policeman lays hand 
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on sword) Member of Parliament ! British M. P. ! 
(Policeman, who believes himself to have been in- 
suited, assumes a threatening attitude and Coleman 
at once falls back) It doesn't seem to have the de- 
sired effect on him. 

Mrs. Coleman, (wringing her hands — to Mark- 
ham) Is there nothing to eat? No biscuits? 

Coleman, (down c.) They're all in the bag 
which these ruffians have taken. * 

Markham. (searching in her pockets) I've 
got a box of cough lozenges, (producing them from 
her pocket) You are welcome to them, sir. (offers 
box to Coleman — rises and goes to him) 

Coleman. I am exceedingly obliged to you, 
Markham ! Seige rations ! We will divide them 
into three equal parts, (offering box to Mrs. Cole- 
man and taking lozenge himself, offers one to Mark- 
ham) 

Markham. None for me, sir, thank you. I 
don't see the use of putting things into my mouth 
when I mayn't have a chance of getting them down 
my throat before my head's chopped off. 

Coleman, (choking — to Markham) How dare 
yon frighten me — I mean Mrs. Coleman. Do you 
imagine that the British Government will allow this 
outrage to pass unpunished ? 

(Coleman and Mrs. Coleman eat the lozenges 
slowly during following.) 

(spouting) I say that the foundations of the 
Russian Empire shall tremble to the utmost points of 
their immersion when — 

Mrs. Coleman, (choking) It's gone the wrong 
way. 

(Markham crosses quickly behind Coleman and 
pats Mrs. Coleman on back.) 

Coleman. What's the matter, Sophia? (pats 
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her on back) It^s a feeble sort of breakfast, Sophia, 
to go anyway. 

Mrs. Coleman. It is. So clammy — 

Coleman. What is to be done now? 

Mrs. Coleman. I suppose we must wait. 

Coleman. Haven't we waited since last night, 
when they dumped us down here ? 

Mrs. Coleman. Can't you guess why we are de- 
tained ? 

Coleman, (sits l. of table r.) I cannot. It was 
all right until they saw our passport. Then every- 
thing seemed changed. The official examining it 
suddenly sent for a clerk, who came with a telegram, 
which they both closely scrutinized. A man in uni- 
form came up to me, handed me over to a couple of 
policemen, who emptied my pockets and locked me 
up in a little room. This morning, the same official, 
who talks very fair English, came and let me out, and 
brought me here. And that is all I know. 

Mrs. Coleman. And I was just finishing dinner 
in the restaurant {points L.) when someone beck- 
oned to us to come in here. As soon as we passed . 
the door, it was locked, and ever since then that 
wretched creature {pointing to Policeman) or 
someone just like him, has never had his eyes oflE 
us. And that is all I know, {rises and crosses to 
door c.) 

Coleman, {rising and going to door r.) How 
about this door ? 

{Enter Schmirkoff in uniform of an officer of 
Police. Enters rapidly and locks door on the tn- 
side. He speaks with an accent) 

Schmirkoff. {to Mrs. Coleman) It is use- 
less to attempt to escape. The door is locked. 
(ScnMiRKOFF crosses up to Policeman, gives com' 
mand '^ StopaiJ^ Policeman salutes and exits. 
Schmirkoff then locks door, goes r. for chair, comes 
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^wn to back of table r., places chair and sits) And 
Jiow for your affair. 

ScHMiRKOFF. (has papers in his hand which he 
consults) Take your hat off ! 

Coleman, (r. hesitates) Sir! 

Mrs. Coleman, (rises) Don't exasperate him, 
Christopher ! 

SoHMiRKOFF. Take your hat off ! 

Mrs. Coleman. For my sake ! 

CoLfiMAN«. For your sake ! (takes his hat off and 
sinks into chair) 

ScHMiRKOFF. Stand up ! Stand up ! 

(Coleman hesitates,) 

Mbs. Coleman. Christopher, pray! 
Schmirkoff. Stand up ! 

(Coleman stands up, and puts hat on.) 

Schmirkoff. Take your hat off! (Coleman 
does so. Seating himself at table, motions Coleman 
to stand at other end of table) Place yourself there ! 
(in a loud voice) George Barnwell ! 

(The sound makes Coleman jump,) 

Ah ! You start ! We shall see ! (looking at papers) 

(While this is going on, Coleman is finishing a 
lozenge.) 

Your name is — (suddenly springing towards Cole- 
man) Ah ! (comes down quickly on Coleman's r. 
Seizes him by throat) What are you swallowing? 

Coleman. You're choking me — oh ! 

Schmirkoff. You have some papers in your 
mouth."^ Open your mouth, let me see. 

Mrs. Coleman. Don't exasperate him, Christo- 
pher, open your mouth. 
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Markham. Show him the lozenge, sir, for mercjr^s 
sake, (rising and coming down) 

(Coleman opens his mouth and Schmibeoff looks 
down it.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. What is that ? 

Coleman. A lozenge ! 

ScHMiRKOFF. Ah, we shall see! (goes up R. 
and sits again at table) Place yourself there. 
(motions Coleman back to r. side of table, again 
referring to papers) Your name is George Bam- 
well. 

Coleman, (r.) I beg your pardon, my name is 
Christopher Coleman. 

ScHMiRKOFF. (seated) I thought you would 
say that. But you will find out that I know your 
name better than you do yourself. 

Mrs. Coleman, (returns to chair l. of table r.) 
I'm sure if a man is to be told that he doesn't know 
the name that is down in his baptismal certificate — 

Markham. Least said, soonest mended, mum. 
(goes to Mrs. Coleman and sits r. of table l.) 

Mrs. Coleman, (near chair l. of table r.) No, 
Markham, I will speak — it is preposterous ! 

SCHMIRKOFF. (to Mrs. Coleman).. Sit down ! 
(Mrs. Coleman sits) Your turn ^ill come. 
(Loudly) Femme Schmidt ! 

(The noise makes her jump,) 

Aha! you start! Welhall see. 

(Mrsr Coleman is about to speak.) 

T invite you to remain silent while I interrogate your 
lover. 

Coleman. ^ 

and > Lover ! 

Mrs. Coleman. ) 

SCHMIRKOFF. It is usclcss to deny, (to Cole- 
man) and now, (ironically) Mr. George Barnwell! 
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GOLEKAN. But — 

SoHHiRKOFF. I invite you to be silent. 

{Coleman sinks in despair into chair r. of table r.) 

Stand up ! 

(Coleman stands up,) 

I will translate, though no doubt you understand 
French as well as I do. (reads) " The man, George 
Barnwell, accompanied by two females — " 

Markham. Me — a female! (going towards table 

R.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. Silence ! '^ La fiUe Peroquet, better 
known as (loudly) Cascadette ! " 

(Markham jumps at the sound,) 

Aha! you start! We shall see! (continuing to 
read) " is wanted for robbery in Paris. The three 
accomplices travel together as husband, wife and 
maid, under a passport stolen from Mr. Christopher 
Coleman, an English Member of Parliament. Barn- 
well is known as an expert thief and pickpocket. One 
of the women, who will probably pass as his wife, is 
a Dutchwoman named Schmidt." (Mrs. Coleman 
rises to protest) Sit down ! (Mrs. Coleman sits 
again) "who has been frequently convicted. The 
other one is known under the name of Cascadette. 
Hier real name is Peroquet." 

Markham. Well I neter! (sits r. of table l.) 

Mrs. Coleman. It's too absurd ! 

jColbman. (to Mrs. Coleman) It is evidently 
a mistake, (to Schmirkoff) Allow me to speak. 
(advances to him) 

(Schmirkoff motions him back.) 

ScmiiRKOFF. Place yourself there! My time 
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is valuable. A frank confession will save some of it. 

Coleman. Very well, my name is Christopher 
Coleman. 

ScHMiRKOFF. I have already told you that it is 
not. 

Coleman. But you have my pocket-book. 

ScHMiRKOFF. Pardon, I have the pocket-book 
which you stole from Mr. Coleman. Here is the 
description — ^^A pocket book of brown leather'' 
(producing pocket book) ^^with the name ^Mr. 
Christopher Coleman, M. P., 186 Grosvenor Square ' 
printed on it in gilt letters." Yott see the descrip- 
tion agrees exactly. 

Coleman. But the passport inside it. 

SCHMIRKOFF. The passport was in the pocket 
book when you stole it. 

(Coleman sinks into chair.) 
Stand up ! 

Coleman, (stands up) But I assure you that 
the pocket-book and its contents are mine. 

ScHMiRKOFF. You wastc my time. 

Coleman. What can convince this man ? 

ScHMiRKOFF. Nothing will convince me but a 
confession of the truth as I know it. 

Mrs. Coleman. Christopher, an idea! {rises as 
she says this) 

SCHMIRKOFF. Sit down! 

(Coleman does so at the same time as Mrs. Cole* 

MAN.) 

(To Coleman) Stand up! 

Coleman, (r.) It's no use, Sophia! The 
gentleman has got his own ideas. He doesn't want 
ours. (Goes to Mrs. Coleman and sits on table) 

(ScHMiRKOFF rises, taps him on shoulder and mO" 
tions him back.) 

Mrs. Coleman, (to Schmirkoff) Surely there 
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is some description of the person who stole Mr. Cole- 
man's pocket-book. 

SoHMiRKOFF. Aha! Femme Schmidt, you will 
have yi)ur little :fun. We are <jQming to that. 
(reads) " George Barnwell is in the habit of dis- 
guising himself with great dexterity. He usually 
travels as an Englishman of wealth and position. 
He^s very fat. 

Mrs. Coleman^. (showing Coleman) There! 
You don't call Mr. Coleman fat ? 

Coleman, (patting his waistcoat) I fancy this 
settles it ! 

ScHMiRKOFF. Wait! (reads) "But he some- 
times wears a false stomach.^' 

All. What ! 

ScHMiRKOFF. (pointing to Coleman's waist- 
coat) You will show what you have inside that. 

Markham. It's adding insult to injury when 
youVe had neither bite nor sup for a good eighteen 
hours at least. 

CoLEiiAN. Well, I'm — (half sits and gets up 
again) This is monstrous ! 

ScHMiRKOFF. Sit down. I have done with ybu 
for a minute or two. 

(Coleman sits and buries his face in his hands.) 

And now, Pemme Schmidt ! (rises, goes c. round 
front of table to door r.) 

(Mrs. Coleman mtchanicaUy rises when Schmirk-. 
. . * OFF tells her to sit down,) 

I advise you to make a full confession as I have found 
amongst your effects the most convincing proof of 
your identity. 

Mrs. Coleman. What's coming now, I wonder? 

(SCH:iilRKOFF unlocks door, beckons without, then, 
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goes up R. to hack of table r. Enter Policemen 
carrying a lady's black travelling box with the let- 
ters " C. C." in white paint on it. They place the 
box on the table c, unstrap it, throw it open, an4 
retire up to c. door,) 

ScHMiRKOFF. You recognize this as your trunk? 

Coleman, (rising) Yes, of course she does. 
(goes to trunk) And here are my initials on it. 
"C. C." None of your Qeorge fearnwells about 
that, (crosses to L.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. We know at once that a man who 
has a false passport has everything carefully marked 
with the same initials as those on the passport. 

Coleman. Siberia stares me in the face. 

ScHMiRKOFF. You have been very careful, 
George Barnwell. There is not a single article 
amongst your effects that has not the initials of your 
victim, the Honourable Sir Coleman. 

Coleman. Victim! Now I am going to be 
charged with murdering myself! (sinks into chair, 
R. of table L., covers his face with his hands) 

SCHMIRKOFF. You, " Cascadctte,*' (Markham 
takes no notice) take out the parcels which are on 
the top of the box. (to Markham, pointing to 
trunk) 

Markham. Oh, I wish I knew a bit of Bussian. 
(hesitates, making a gesture of refusal. SchmIrk- 
OFF raps his hand on table) 

Mrs. Coleman. (to Markham) Markham, 
don't exasperate him ! 

Schmirkoff. You hesitate! (raps table again 
and points to box) Aha ! we shall see. 

(Markham goes to box, takes out a small parcel, 
wrapped in paper, which has already been opened. 
Takes parcel and goes to table,) 

Now we shall see the means by which La Femm^ 
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Schmidt makes herself more inviting, (opens parcel 
which contains a powder-box and puff) You see — a 
box — powder and a puff, (puts puff right under 
Mrs. Coleman's nose. She starts bacJc) Aha ! you 
start — but more is coming: 

Mrs. Coleman. I'm sure I know nothing about 
it. I cannot imagine — 

SCHMIRKOFF. (to Mrs. Colemax) I invite you 
to remain silent, (to Markham) The next parcel. 

(Markham hands another parcel, which Schmirk- 
OFF opens,) 

A complete set of instruments for painting the face. 
Behold the enamel — the paint brushes, everything 
necessary to beautify the Femme Schmidt. 

Markham. (to Mrs. Coleman) Law, ma^am, 
what have you been a-doing of? 

Coleman. Sophia! Can you explain what this 
means ? 

ScHMiRKOFP. Sit down! 

Mrs. Coleman. No more than the babe unborn. 
(to Markham) You know these things are not 
mine. 

Markham. They're not mine, ma'am. 

ScHMiRKOFF. (to Markham) Givc me the 
large parcel. 

(Markham hands him third package, which contains 
a very carefully dressed red wig.) 

(to Mrs. Coleman) You will explain to me how 
you became possessed of an article like this, (hold" 
ing up wig right under Mrs. Coleman's tiose) 

Mrs^ Coleman. That! (rising) It doesn't be- 
long to me ! I never set eyes on it before. 

Markham. Stop a bit, ma'am. I think I know 
sodiething about thope parcel?. 

Mrs. Coleman. Say what you know, (helplessly 
sit8 again) 
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ScHMiRKOFF. {sits aside) Aha ! Gascadette to 
the rescue — 

Markham. You recollect the hairdresser. 70U 
sent for in Paris, ma^am. 

Mrs. Coleman. Yes, I remember it all now. I 
will explain, (to Coleman) I sent for a hair- 
dresser just before we left Paris. 

ScHMiRKOFF. To effect the usual transformation, 
of course. 

Mrs. Coleman. No, simply to dress my hair. 

ScHMiRKOFF. {incredulous) Aha! we shall see! 

Mrs. Coleman. The man would keep on talking 
the whole time. I'm sure I didn't understand one 
word he said. But as he seemed to want some. sort 
of an answer every now and then, whenever he 
stopped, which was not often, I said " oui." 

SCHMIRKOFF. {ironically) Most interesting. 
{behind table R.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Then, just as we were on the 
point of starting, he came with a lot of parcels and a 
bill for 300 francs, which he insisted on having paid. 
And the parcels were put in the top of the boxes, just 
where you found them. {looTcing at Coleman) 

SCHMIRKOFF. And that is all ? 

Mrs. Coleman. That is all I know about it. 

SCHMIRKOFF. And you wish me to believe this 
story? (rises and comes down r. of table R.) 

Mrs. Coleman. You surely don't disbelieve it. 

ScHMiRKOFF. {points to CoLEMAN, who htts a 
very .dejected appearance) Look! Even your ac- 
complice is prostrate at the absurdity of your story. 
Enough! {to Coleman) George Barnwell! 
(Coleman takes no notice) George Barnwell ! 

Markham. {rushing to Coleman and shaking 
him) He means you, sir! 

(Coleman rises.) 

You will assist the Russian Police in discovering the 
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contents of your false stomach, (goes up r. to back 
of table) 

Coleman. I emphatically protest. 

(Two Policemen enter and approach Coleman, who 
is about to remonstrate when he is peremptorily 
walked out by the Police with drawn swords, 
ScHMiRKOFF then turns to Mrs. Coleman, comes 
down R.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. And now for you. By the train 
expected every minute from Paris, a photograph will 
arrive, representing you in the disguise with which 
you favour the town you visit. You will put on his 
wig. 

(Re-enter both PoliceJIien, who stand either side of 
R. door.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Never! , 

Markham. (l. to Mrs. Coleman) Don't ex- 
asperate him, ma'am. Think of master with only a 
few waistcoat buttons between him and eternity. 

ScHMiRKOFF. (sternly) Understand me — this 
wig! 

(Mrs. Coleman takes wig.) 

To compare the original with the portrait. Follow 
this man who will see my orders carried out. (points 
to Policeman. Mrs. Coleman about to speak) 
Not another word! (going up, replacing his chair at 
back) 

(Goes to table r.) 

Markham. (to Mrs. Coleman) Come along, 
ma'am, or he'll be telling you to black your face next. 
(takes up wig and parcels) 
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(Exit R. with 1st Policeman.) 

Mrs. Coleman. My poor children! To think 
that their innocent mother should be compelled to 
put on such a thing as this. 

(Exit R. with 2nd Policeman.) 

(Sound of arrival of train and movement at back.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. (goes c.) They are clever, these 
people, but they cannot deceive me with their foolish 
tales. 

(Enter 2nd Policeman, with telegram, which he 
hands to Sciimirkoff, who opens it) 

Stopai ! 

(Policeman puts basket from centre of stage 
against flat r. and exits R. door,) 

Aha! We shall see! {looking at telegram, walks 
about during this) More news from Paris. What 
is this ? " Barnwell and accomplice arrested on 
Italian frontier — pocket-book and M. Coleman's 
passport found on his person." This is tiresome. 
What is to be done? (putting telegram in his 
pocket) The matter requires consideration. It is 
indeed more than tiresome. It is awkward. 

(Ferdinand is seen looking through the glass of 
doors c.) 

(turning, recognizes him) Who is that? Wliy, of 
course, my friend, M. Sinclair, (goes to door, opens 

it) 

(Enter Ferdinand, followed by Patxison with 
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wraps and bags belonging to his master and Mrs. 
Darcy — also a bag of despatches — ScHMiRKOfF 
re-locks door.) 

Ferdinand. Ah, M. Schmirkoff, here I am 
again, (c.) 

(Pattison up L.) 

Schmirkoff. (bowing) Ever welcome, (r. c.) 

Ferdinand. You're very kind. I'm going to ask 
you whether I may leave my bags and wraps here? 

Schmirkoff. By all means. The room is at 
your disposal. 

Ferdinand, (to Pattison) Put the things 
down. 

(Pattison puts wraps, etc, on the seat up l.) 

(to Schmirkoff) Thanks! The Foreign Ofl5ce 
treat me more like a postman than a Secretary of 
Legation. However, this is the last time T shall fetch 
and carry between Paris and St. Petersburg for a 
long time. (Pattison oomes down and takes 
Ferdinand's ulster and places it on seat up l.) 

Schmirkoff. Indeed ! I'm sorry ! (gathering 
up papers from table r.) 

Ferdinand. Yes, I'm off to Persia to take up my 
appointment there. (to Pattison) Go into the 
restaurant and order some breakfast here. Bring it 
yourself ! 

Pattison. For three, sir ? 

Ferdinand. Good gracious, no ! For two ! 

Pattison. (occupies himself with coats and rugs) 
Yes, sir. (tokos up despatch box) 

Schmirkoff. (comes down r. of table) Is there 
anything I can do for you, M. Sinclair? 

Ferdinand, (c.) Thank you, no. I shall have 
to come to you presently about the pa^a^otV, 
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SCHMIRKOFF. All in Older, no doubt. Then 
(bows) we shall meet again. 

(Exit R. door,) 

Pattison. (with Harris's despatches and hag in 
his hand) Shall I leave Mr. Harris's bag and 
despatches here, sir? 

Ferdinand. Certainly not. Go into the restau- 
rant and engage a table for him and put his things 
there. 

Pattison. Yes, sir. (going l. towards restau- 
rant) 

Ferdinand. And, look here, see if you can get a 
compartment to ourselves from here to St. Peters- 
burg. 

Pattison. For you and Mr. Harris, sir? 

Ferdinand. No, you fool, of course not. 

Pattison. I quite understand, sir. 

(Exit with Harris's things door l.) 

Ferdinand. I couldn't stand any more of Harris's 
interminable chatter. The man never stops day and 
night when he has got that confounded glass in his 
eye. (Moves a l. r.) 

(Harris seen trying to get in at door c.) 

Ah, here he comes, (unlocks door o.) 

(Enter Harris c.) 

Harris, (fumbling for eyeglass) Er — 

Ferdinand, (rapidly, catching his arm) I know 
what you want — your bag and despatches. They're 
in the restaurant. 

Harris, (as before) Er — 

Ferdinand. My servant has got a table for you. 
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Harris, (as lefore) Er — 

Ferdinand, (as before) Not a word. No 
thanks! (walking him over to door l.) 

Harris (as before) Er- — 

Ferdinand. You've no time to lose. Only just 
time to get some breakfast. 

(Pushes Harris off l.) 

(Looking at parcels, etc., helov^ing to Mrs. Darcy 
which Pattison has left) It is a most extraor- 
dinary thing that, go where I will, some woman is 
sure to tack herself on to me and turn me into a 
courier. This is an occasion upon which I am in- 
clined to object less than usual. Sh^s charming! 
and the way she blames other people for the mistakes 
she makes has a delightful fascination which is very 
attractive. 

(Mrs. Darcy is seen through the window at door c. 
to be expostulating with the man on duty. She 
knocks at the door.) 

Hullo! there she is (goes to door c. and opens it,) 

(Enter Mrs. Darcy.) 

Mfts. Darcy. (to man) There! I told you so! 
How stupid you are (to Ferdinand) They don't 
understand a word one says, (goes to stove round 
table R. and looks under it, and remains R. of table r.) 
Haye you got it? 
• Ferdinand. Got what ? 

Mrs. Darcy. You know what I mean, (search^ 
ing round) The thingumbob with Toots. 

FEtoiNAND. Really I'm not aware to what you 
allude. 

Mrs. Darcy. (seeing bag) Oh, there it is! 
How stupid you are. 
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Ferdinand. Oh! I didn^t understand you! 
Your dressing-bag. {takes bag to her from seat 
up L.) 

Mrs. Darcy. (meets him behind table r., places 
hag on table) Dressing-bag! It's a dog-kennel. 
(takes off cover which conceals a wicker kennel — to 
dog, supposed to be inside) Darling! did he think 
his mistress had quite forgotten him ? 

(Enter Pattison with breakfast for two on a tray 
which he places on small table l. and exits during 
following.) 

It gave me much a fright!, I forgot that you had 
been so good ks to tell your servant to look after my 
things, and I thought they had all been stolen and 
that I should never see my new gown or darling Toots 
again. Where's Mr. What's-his-name ? 

Ferdinand, (c.) Harris ! He's breakfasting in 
the restaurant there, (pointing l.) 

Mrs. Darcy. I suppose we had better join him, 
as he can't well talk and eat at the same time, (go- 
ing to restaurant) 

Ferdinand. I'm not so sure of that, (stopping 
her) 

Mrs. Darcy. You know him well, of course ? 

Ferdinand. Only spoke to him twice in my life 
before he inflicted himself on us between Berlin and 
here. 

Mrs. Dabcy. Who is he ? 

Ferdinand. A Foreign Ofl5ce Messenger. 

Mrs. Darcy. He's terrible when he once starts 
talking, isn't he? 

Ferdinand. Appalling ! 

Mrs. Darcy. Have you noticed that he never 
opens his mouth without — without — (hesitates) 

Ferdinand. Speaking ? 

Mrs. Darcy. No, no, without looking through 
that thing — ^you know. 
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I'E^DINANI). Window ? 

Mrs. Darcy. No, no, the thing in his eye. 

Ferdinand. Stye? 

Mrs. Darcy. No, no— dear, dear, what is it ? 

Ferdinand. Cast ? 

Mks. Darcy. No, the glass thing. I canH re- 
collect what it's called. 

Ferdinand. Oh, monody. 

Mrs. Darcy. Yes, of course. How stupid you 
are. 

Ferdinand. Well, as we can't well purloin or 
steal his glass, I thought it would be more restful to 
order breakfast for you and me in here, (pointing 
to breakfast, goes to l. of table l.) 

'Mrs. Darcy. Oh, you've thought of that. 
(crosses and sits at r. of table l.) 

(Ferdinand has previously taken her fur coat off 
and placed it at back r.) 

You are a wonderful man ! I never can think. At 
least when I do think I always think of something 
else. 

Ferdinand, (sits l. of table) Awkward for 
Darcy when he wants his breakfast. 

Mrs. Darcy. But he never does want his break- 
fast now. 

Ferdinand. Cheap to feed. 

Mrs. Darcy. He's in the what-ye-may-call-it ! 
You know what I mean. 

Ferdinand. No, indeed I don't. 

Mrs. Darcy. I mean he's gone. 

Ferdinand. Gone where? 

Mrs. Darcy. I tell you he's in the thing-um-bob. 
Where they put them away. 

Ferdinand. Not the gaol? 

Mrs. Darcy. No, no ! 

Ferdinand. The lunatic asylum ? 

Mrs. Darcy. No, no, where people are buried. 
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Fkhdinam). oil, the cemetery. 

Mks. Darcy. Yo?, of course — ^how Miii»d jra 
arc. It is very sad to think that after thvM J^ 
nf iiijirrird life, one of us should be laid to leBtina 
(•I'FiM'lrrv. 

ri:i{i)iNANi). Very sad. Which? 

Mhs. Dakc^y. Which! Why, of coufse, Mr, 
Da icy. 

Kkkdi.n'ani). I meant which cemetery. 

Mhs. Dakcy. Oh! I beg your pardon. B* 
(cnu'lfry in Paris. I was in London at the tiln^ 

Fi:ki)Inani). (aside) A widow! H'm! 

Mils. Dakcy. And now I have to look aftet IQ}* 

Fi:iM)iNAN'i). Or to allow me to do it for yoo. 
Tjikc some more sugar? 

Mfm. I)ah(^y. 1 don't know what I should have 
done if you liadn't come to my rescue on the plity 
form ill, licrlin — 

Fkhdinani). Vou had rather a rush for it. 

Mhs. Dakcy. And as it was I left my maid and 
my things -except my new gown and Toots — behind. 
I should luive (h'ed if I had missed the train. My 
sister is io he ruarried at Moscow on Wednesday, and 
I must l)e there the day before. 

Kiohdivani). You will have to go straight oil as 
soon as you nrriv(i in St. Petersburg then ? 

Mhs. Oakcy. Oli, 1 shan't stop a moment. 

Fkhdinani). (rises and goes to get his coat from 
back and then doion c. with pocket case in hand) 
And now, if you don't mind my leaving you, I will 
go and look after my passport. By the way, I may 
as well look after yours at the same time. 

Mrs. Darcy. Oh, will you? That is kind of 
you. {begins to look for passport) 

Ferdinand. T know the Chief of the Police, and 
perhaps ho won't insist on your seeing to it yourself, 
and you can sit in the warm here. I shan't be five 
minutes. 
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{During the above, Mrs. Darcy has been going 
through her pockets, etc, looking for her passport, 
DurinMJ^ following the search is continued with 
increJI^Kmmousness on her part,) 




FERDiNAHNHBto will give me your passport — 

Mrs. DARc¥;^^^^^(||Bte did I put it. 

Ferdinand. Cant you find it ? 

Mrs. Darcy. I shall remember presently. 

Ferdinand. Take time — don't flurry yourself. 

Mrs. Darcy. (rnaking dashes at various pockets) 
It might be here — No! Or here — Oh, what shall I 
do? (goes to coat, then to bag, etc) 

Ferdinand. Don't get frightened. You're sure 
to find it. 

Mrs. Darcy. It's not there — nor there — where is 
it? (in despair) 

Ferdinand, (pointing to bag) It's not inside 
the dog — I mean the bag? 

Mrs. Darcy. Heavens! now I remember! (com- 
ing c.) 

Ferdinand. Where is it? (r. c.) 

Mbs. Darcy. It's in the other bag. 

Ferdinand. Which other bag? 

Mrs. Darcy. The bag I left with my maid on 
the platform of the station at Berlin. How stupid 
you are ! 

Ferdinand. That's awkward. 

Mrs. Darcy. I couldn't carry them all. So of 
course I carried Toots' bag and my new gown. Don't 
look like that. Don't look so serious. You'll put it 
straight for me. They'll do anything you ksk them. 

Ferdinand. I am afraid even my powers of per- 
suasion will hardly enable you to get into Russia 
witbout a passport. 

Mrs. Darcy. Then what will happen? 

Ferdinand. You will have to wait here till the 
n^aid — the bag — and the passport turn up. 

Mrs. Darcy. But if I don t get on to St. Y^\,'i\'^ 
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burg by this train, I shall miss the wedding — and I 
have got such a duck of a dress ! Oh dear, oh dear ! 

{crying, sits r. of table L.) 

Ferdinand. For gracious sake, don't cry. Let us 
think what is to be done. 

Mrs. Darcy. You think w'hile I cry. (crying) 

Ferdinand, (has his passport case in hand — aside 
as he looks at his passport) By Jove! I believe it's 
the only way. I wonder if she would mind, (to 
her) Mrs. Darcy! 

Mrs. Darcy. (looks up) Tell me there is some 
hope, that I am going to wear that gown — it's all 
trimmed with blue. 

Ferdinand. I don't know what you'll think 
about it. But my passport has on it the name of my 
wife, Mrs. Sinclair, as well as my own.- 

Mrs. Darcy. (rises) You think I might take 
her place on the passport — why shouldn't I? It 
would only be for twenty-four hours. You surely 
couldn't object — 

Ferdinand. Oh, dear, no! I shouldn't object, 
only I thought after that painful episode about my 
wife — 

Mrs. Darcy. It was most painful, (aside) I 
don't know what; (aloud) most sad. 

Ferdinand, (continuing) You might hardly 
care to personate Mrs. Sinclair, even for so short a 
time. 

Mrs. Darcy. Don't talk to me about caring what 
I do if I can get to St. Petersburg by this train. 

Ferdinand. Then that's settled, (crosses to 
table L., takes up rolls off table) I'll just pop these 
in my pocket in case you or Toots should be hungry 
on the TOSiA,(pvts rolls in pocket) 

Mrs. Darcy. You are an angel ! a perfect angel ! 
(Ferdinand goes up l. c. Mrs. Darcy shakes him 
ij/ the hand) 
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(ffn^er Pattison^ doorL.y 

Ferdinand, (beckoning Pattison to table c, 
aside to him) Oh, Pattison, by the way, I want you 
to be careful if you address this lady, to call her Mrs. 
Sinclair, at all events till we get to St. Petersburg. 

Pattison. Certainly, sir. I quite understand. 

Ferdinand, (angrily) No, you don't. There's 
nothing to understand, (to Mrs. Daroy) I shan't 
be long. 

(Exit 0. r.) 

Mrs. Daroy. N"ow what did happen to his wife? 
(has been trying to recollect something — aside by 
table R.) Did she die? Did she run away from 
him? Or did he run away from her? I can't re- 
collect. I must find out somehow. How shall I 
manage it? Oh, of course, (takes out her purse, 
from which she takes some money — to Pattison) 
Carter, Carter — (front of table r.) 

Pattison. Meaning me, ma'am, (coming down 
c.) 

Mrs. Darcy. Yes, I called you Carter. 

Pattison. Then you called wrong, ma'am. My 
name's Pattison. 

Mrs. Darcy. Well, Carter Paterson — it's all the 
same. I'm much obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken with my things. 

Pattison. Don't mention it, ma'am — only too 
pleased to serve any friend of Mr. Sinclair's. 

Mrs. Darcy. You've been long with him ? 

Pattison. Over five years. 

Mrs. Darcy. He must be an excellent master. 

Pattison. None better, ma'am. 

Mrs. Darcy. And Mrs. Sinclair an excellent 
mistress. 

Pattison. That's more for Mr. Fitzgibbon to 
Bay, ma^am. 
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Mrs. Darcy. I don't quite understand, {gives 
money) 

Pattison. Thank you, ma'am. Mrs. Sinclair 
left us ten months since with the Hon. Marmaduke 
Fitzgibbon. 

Mrs. Darcy. Ean away? 

Pattison. Yes, ma'am. We are about to take 
proceedings for a divorce. 

Mrs. Darcy. Dear me, I'm sorry, (crosses to 
table L., empties all the remnants on to one plate for 
Toots, then to table r.) 

Pattison. (c.) You wouldn't pity us if you 
knew the lady, {aside) I hope she knows all she 
wants to find out. 

{Enter Coleman door r., dishevelled — waistcoat un^ 
buttoned.) 

Coleman, (r. o. to Pattison) You are Mr. 
Sinclair's servant, are you not ? 

Pattison. Yes, sir. {up stage c.) 

Coleman. I thought I saw you with him on the 
platform when I looked from the window of that 
room, {taking card from his pocket) Give him 
my card and the compliments of Mr. Coleman — ^Mr. 
Coleman, the Member for the Little Birchington 
Division of Berkshire, and say that I would be glad 
of a word with him. {gives money) 

Pattison. Thank you, sir. 

Coleman, (l. c. aside to Pattison) Is that 
Mrs. Sinclair? 

Pattison. Yes, sir. 

Coleman. Don't lose a minute in finding Mr. 
Sinclair, {drops down L.) 

Pattison. No, sir. 

{Eant door c.) 
(Mrs. Darcy feeding Toots. Coleman gives a 
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hungry look at breakfast table, from which Fer- 
dinand has removed rolls. Business: surrepii- 
iiously lifting covers and finding dishes empty, at 
intervals he picks up the crumbs and eats them,) 

Coleman. There's not enough to feed a sparrow ; 
if there's anything I hate, it's greediness, {about 
to approach Mrs. Darcy) I must introduce myself. 
(suddenly finding waistcoat unbuttoned, buttons it) 
Ahem ! I believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
the wife of my friend, Mr. Sinclair. 

Mrs. Darcy. I think there must be some mis- 
take, (aside) Heavens! I forgot. (business: 
with plate) 

Coleman. Not Mrs. Sinclair? 

Mrs. Darcy. I mean, oh yes. 

Coleman, (l. c.) My name is Coleman — Cole- 
man, Member for the little Birchington Division of 
Berkshire — 

(Mrs. Darcy looks at him and hands him empty 
plate, which he eagerly looks at and then places it 
on table l.) 

I know I don't look like it, but I really am. I have 
been subjected to one of the most appalling outrages 
that a free-born Briton has ever been exposed to. 
Little Birchington will rise with indignation when 
it hears what I have had to submit to. 

Mrs. DARoy. Dear me! I'm so sorry! What 
have they done to you ? (sits in chair l. of table r.) 

Coleman, (l. c.) Stopped me on my journey, 
insulted me, imprisoned me, and all for what? Be- 
cause they suspected me of traveling with a passport 
that did not belong to me. 

Mrs. Darcy. (rising and coming to him alarmed) 

A passport that didn't belong to you ? Do you mean 

to say that if the people here find out anyone with a 

passport not belonging to them, they imprison them ? 

3 
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Coleman. Worse than that! 

Mrs. Darcy. What can be worse than that ? 

Coleman. Examination. 

Mrs. Darcy. It would be no good examining me 
because I don't know anything. ' 

Coleman. Personal examination. 

Mrs. Darcy. You don't mean my pockets ? 

Coleman. Your waistcoat. 

Mrs. Darcy. I haven't got one. 

Coleman. The feminine equivalent. 

Mrs. Darcy. What! me? 

Coleman. These barbarians have no discrimina- 
tion whatever. They accused me of being a thief. 

Mrs. Darcy. (aside) What will become of me 
if they suspect that I am not Mrs. Sinclair, (crosses 
down R. and sits l. of table) 

Coleman. They shut me up in a dark cell. 

Mrs. Darcy. Terrible ! 

Coleman. During the whole night I was in con- 
stant terror of being sent off to Siberia. 

Mrs. Darcy. Dreadful ! It makes me shiver all 
over. 

Coleman. You're very kind, (shakes hands 
with Mrs. Darcy) And as for Mrs. Coleman, they 
insisted on her changing her hair. 

Mrs. Darcy. Changing her hair ? 

Coleman. Yes. 

Mrs. Darcy. (rising) Do you mean to say that 
if I were traveling with the wrong passport, they 
would make me change my hair? 

Coleman. They would most certainly, it's evi- 
dently the custom of the country. 

Mrs. Darcy. I'd sooner go to Siberia, (goes up) 

Coleman, (c.) However there is no fear of 
your being put to inconvenience about a passport. 

Mrs. Darcy. (aside) I'm not so sure of that! 

Coleman. You've got your husband to look after 
you. 

Mrs. Darcy. My husband! (coming down R. c.) 
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Coleman. And I want him to help me out of 
this terrible mess. A word from a man in his posi- 
tion will put things straight in a moment. He'll be 
here in a minute, no doubt. 

Mrs. Darcy. Oh, good gracious no ! He's in the 
-what-ye-may-call-em. (suddenly recollecting — aside) 
Heavens ! What have I done ? I quite forgot ! 

Coleman. You mean the passport office, (go- 
ing to table L.) 

Mrs. Darcy. Yes, of course — the passport office. 
How stupid you are ! Ah ! here he comes. 

(Enter Ferdinand c, comes down between them,) 

Ferdinand, (to Mrs. Darcy) Everything set- 
tled most satisfactorily, so that's all right! 

Mrs. Darcy. (r.) I'm so glad, darling. 

Ferdinand, (h. c, surprised) Eh? 

Mrs. Darcy. (to Ferdinand) Take care! We 
might be found out. What's your Christian name? 

Ferdinand, (to her) Ferdinand! 

Mrs. Darcy. Ferdinand, darling, this is Mr. — 
Mr. — Keen ! 

Coleman, (l. c.) Coleman. 

Mrs. Darcy. (r.) Of course, Mr. Coleman. I 
knew it was some sort of mustard. 

Ferdinand, (c, shaking hands) I beg your par- 
don. I didn't recognize you at first. 

Coleman. I don't wonder. 

Ferdinand. My servant gave me your message, 
and I have already done what I can in the matter. 

Coleman. I am most grateful to you. (shakes 
hands) 

Ferdinand. I have the good fortune to know the 
Chief of Police here — a very decent fellow. 

Coleman. Decent fellow! who opens a man's 
waistcoat to see what is inside it. However, I have 
taken his number, and shall report him to the Rus- 
sian Scotland Yard. 
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Ferdinand. He happened to mention the cir- 
cumstance of your arrest. I assured him of your 
position and gave my guaranty for your being the 
person mentioned in the passport. 

Coleman. How can I sufficiently thank you. 

(shakes hands) 

Ferdinand. If you go to the office now, I fancy 
you will receive your passport and be able to con- 
tinue your journey. 

Mrs. Darcy. That is clever of you, darling. 

(sits on table r.) 

Ferdinand. Isn't it, darling? 

Coleman. At last I shall be able to speak — 
Europe shall ring — (going up stage) 

Ferdinand, (pulling him hack) Oh, by the 
way, my friend is acting entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, and is running some risk — so I have 
rather given him to understand that no fuss will 
be made about your detention. 

Coleman, (coming down c.) Do you mean to 
say that no notice is to be taken by the Government — 
no motion in tlie House of Commons? I say, sir, 
Europe shalU ring — (going up) 

Ferdinand, (taking out his watch) Look here, 
Mr. Coleman, if you want to go on to St. Peters- 
burg by the train which leaves here in ten minutes — 

Coleman. I must. 

Ferdinand. Then you must give up all idea of 
hearing Europe ring. 

Coleman. Anything rather than another night 
here. I haven't a moment to lose. 

(Eoi^t hurried c. and R.) 

Ferdinand, (takes off coat, puts it down up L.) 
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It is a mercy for old Coleman that I turned up, 
wasn^t it, darling? (approaching her) 

l^RS. Dabcy. (r.) Mr. Sinclair, how dare you! 

(sitting on table) 

Ferdinand, (r. of table) Oh, come, I say. 
That is rather good. You called me darling. 

Mrs. Darcy. As a necessity when Mr. Coleman 
was here. 

Ferdinand. What is a necessity for you when 
Coleman's here, is a necessity for me when Cole- 
man is not here — darling. 

Mrs. Darcy. I insist on your not calling me 
darling. 

FeEdinand. What am I to call you then ? What 
is your Christian name? 

Mrs. Dabcy. What's that to you ? 

Ferdinand. I must call you by some name, if 
you won't tell me your real name I shall call you 
Kate. You look like a Kate somehow. My own 
.dear Kate, (going to put his arm round her) 

Mrs. Darcy. (jumps off table and crosses to c.) 
Really, Mr. Sinclair, I must protest. 

Ferdinand, (r. c.) I think it is I who should 
V protest. Haven't I just acknowledged you as my 
wife? 

Mrs. Darcy. Only in the passport. 
. Ferdinand. And haven't I a right to put my arm 
round my wife? 

Mrs. Darcy. In the passport. 

Ferdinand. And even go so far as to kiss her. 

Mrs. Darcy. Certainly not, out of the passport. 

Ferdinand. Look here, Kate, this seems to be 
rather a one-sided arrangement. 

Mrs. Darcy. I don't know what more a man 
c<mH expect. 

Ferdinand. Every man expects everything from 
every woman. 

MUs. Darcy. / am not every woman. 



; 
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Ferdinand. You refuse? 

Mrs. Darcy. What? 

Ferdinand. The slight sign of conjugal affection 
I suggest. 

Mrs. Darcy. Oh, I couldn't. How stupid you 
are. {rises to go n.) 

Ferdinand. It would be diplomatic. 

Mrs. Darcy. I fail to see how. 

Ferdinand. To establish yourself on the passport. 

Mrs. Darcy. (coquettishly) To the bare walls 
of a waiting room. 

Ferdinand. No, to witnesses, (turns her round 
facing c. doors, indicating Coleman and Schmirk- 
OFF who are about to enter) 

Mrs. Darcy. Oh, that alters matters. (Puts her 
cheek to Ferdinand.) 

(He Jcises her as Coleman and Schmirkoff enter.) 

Oh, good heavens! (Simulating surprise) 

Coleman, (downi., c.) Don't mind me! I'm a 
family man, though my kising days are over. 

(About this time signs of train starting.) 
Noise of Train. 

Ferdinand, (r. c. to Coleman.) Well, and how . 
have you succeeded ? 

Coleman. Everything is right. Your friend has 
been most kind. ' I shouldn't have known him for 
the same man. He never told me to stand up once. 

Schmirkoff. (up c.) I have informed Mr. 
Coleman that I have ventured to stretch a point for 
a friend of Mr. Sinclair's. His passport has been 
restored to him, and he is free to proceed on his 
journey, (looking hard at Mrs. Darcy) Mrs. 
Sinclair? (salutes) 

Ferdinand. Yes. (moves r.) 

Mrs. Darcy. (aside) His eyes seem to go right 
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irough me. (crosses at back to chair l. u. e. 
OHMIRKOFF turns and watches her very intently) 

Stop Noise. 

ScHMiRKOFF. Ah T (to Ferdinand) Your 
ady seems to be a little changed since last I had the 
lonour to see her. 

Ferdinand. Yes, very likely. She isn't exactly 
herself at the present moment, (joins Mrs. Darcy 
at lack, they put on coats, etc.) 

Coleman, (l. c.) I must go and tell Mrs. Cole- 
man the good news, (going) 

ScHMiRKOFF. (comes down r. c.) If you will 
allow me, I will have the pleasure of announcing her 
release to Madame Coleman myself. (Music cue) 

Music. 

(Exit door r.) 

(Enter Pattison from restaurant, wiping mouth,) 

Coleman. Now I shall just have time for a little 
breakfast, (going l.) 

Pattison. The train is just starting. 

Coleman, (in despair) Oh, lor! and I have 
!iad nothing but a lozenge since yesterday afternoon. 

[Enter Markham and Mrs. Coleman, red wig on 
— enter Schmirkoff, c.) 

Mrs. Darcy. (fussing with packages, which she 
ands to Pattison, who is loaded with them) Make 
aste I or we shall miss the train. 

Mrs. Darcy and Ferdinand come to hack of table 

L.) 

Coleman, (c. to Markham) Where is Mrs. 
Joleman? (l. c.) 
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Mrs. Colemax. (r. c. aside to Coleman, r. o.) 
Oh, Christopher ! don't you know your own wife ? 

Coleman, (crossing to Mrs. Coleman) Sophia! 
Impossible! Come along, the train is starting. 

Mrs. Coleman. But I must take this dreadful 
thing off and try to get my bonnet on. 

Coleman. No, no, there isn't time now. (io 
Mrs. Coleman) This is our preserver, (to Mrs. 
Darcy) Mrs. Sinclair, allow me to introduce to you 
my wife, Mrs. Coleman. 

Whistle. 

(Coleman introduces Mrs. Coleman to Mrs. 
Darcy. Markham is crossing up to c, and is 
mistaken by Mrs. Darcy for Mrs. Coleman. 
•Mrs. Darcy shakes Markham's hand before dis- 
covering the mistake, Markham then goes 
straight up and exits, Mrs. Darcy then seizes 
Mrs. Coleman's hand.) 

Mhs. Darcy. Delighted! 

Mrs. Coleman. How do ye do? I hope we shall 
meet again soon, at St. Petersburg, or on our way 
at the refreshment room. 

Coleman. Come along, Sophia! {hurries Mrs. 
Coleman off c.) 

{The doors are opened c, and officials make signs 
that the train is waiting.) 

ScHMiRKOFF. The time is past. The train is 
waiting, {up r. c. doors) 

Ferdinand. Come along, Kate, {goes to doors 
c.) 

Mrs. Darcy. I'm ready now. 

Ferdinand, (aside to Pattison) Did you get 
the compartment reserved? 

Pattison. (r. c, aside) Yes, sir, but Mr. Har- 
ris has put his things into it. 

Ferdinand, Damn Harris! 
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(Enter Harris door l.) 

Harris, (about to speaJc to Mrs. Darcy) Er — 
Mrs. Darcy. (putting dressmaker's box into 

both his hands) Thank you so much ! Will you 

take this, please? (Harris exits c.) 

(Ferdinand and Mrs. Darcy retire to the doors, 
when Mrs. Darcy suddenly discovers that the bag 
with " Toots " has been left. With a wild scream 
she rushes down to the table where the bag is,) 

Mrs. Darcy. Ah, Toots! 

(The curtain falls as all make a rush for the train, 
urged on by Schmirkoff, Policemen, Waiter, 
Official.) 

Loud Whistle. 

curtain. 




to 
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ACT II. 

A period of eighteen months is supposed to have 
elapfted since the first Act, 

Scene: — The stage represents a comfortably furn- 
ished room, half drawing room, half library, on 
the first floor of Coleman's house in Grosvenor 
Square. 

(Marktiam and Pattison discovered by fireplace l. 
I^\TTisoN with back to fireplace, Markham half 
facing him; she is pinning a fiower in his coat,) 

Marktiam. There, that's more like a wedding, 
Mr. Pattison. 

Pattihon. Them's ominous words, Miss Mark- 
hnm. 

Markham. (rofjuettishly) I don't quite follow 
yon. 

J^ATTIKON. Wliat I mean is that one wedding 
often 1oh(Ih to anoth(»r, Miss Markham. 

Markiiam. Oh, you'rfe full of nonsense, Mr. Pat- 
linon. (walks down c, followed by Pattison, to 
table n., and pirks up cut flowers) 

Pattiw)N. Well, this won't be the first journey 
wi* nhall' hav(* tak<*n together. 

Maukiiam. l^or! Don't remind me of that hor- 
rihhf HuHHia, Though it's eighteen months ago, 
t'von now I wake* up with nightmares from it. 

pAT'l'lHOM, (coining down L., in front of sofa) 
\Ch very different this time: gay Paree, the sunny 
South, and Italy. 
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Markham. (up c.) Things have changed, ain't 
they? Who'd have dreamt, eighteen months ago, 
that your Mr. Sinclair as was, now Lord Bibaiy as 
is, would have married Miss Mildred Colemai;i as 
was, this very minute becoming Lady Bibary as is ? 

Pattison. (sits on bottom end of sofa l.) Queer, 
ain't it? We hadn't got rid of our first then. We 
were in the divorce phase. But she saved a heap of 
scandal and costs, by obligingly dying within six 
months. 

Markham. Very sensible of her. 

(During the following Markham arranges flowers, 
etc., about the room,) 

Pattison. The first real ladylike thing I ever 
knew her do. 

Markham. Just fancy! And she looked like a 
real lady too. 

Pattison. That's a matter of opinion. 
• Markham. Oh, dress'll do a lot, I know, (up c.) 

Pattison. She certainly dressed up to the nines. 
She was a red-hot scorcher though. 

Markham. She didn't strike me that way when 
I saw her in Russia, (goes across to fireplace behind 
sofa) 

Pattison. In Russia? (recollection) Oh, ah, 
yes. (rises and goes to Markham c.) But you 
didn't see enpugh of her then to remember her? 

(Markham has, worTced her way to fireplace and is 
putting flowers on mantelpiece.) 

Markham. Didn't I, though? I never forget a 
face I've once seen. 

(Pattison goes to her at fireplace.) 

Pattison. (insinuating) You didn't forget 
mine anyway', did you ? 
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Markham. Lor, bless you, who could? 

Pattison. Well, you're not likely to see hers 
again. 

Markham. I hope not. I don't want to gee any 
ghosts. 

{Enter Mrs. Greenwood c, she is rather flurried 
and has on odd gloves.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {down c.) I can't find any- 
one. What in the world has become of them all? I 
wonder whether I've got into the wrong house. 

(Markham and Pattison indicate by signs that 
they recognize her, Markham goes up l., keeps 
her eyes always steadily fixed on Mrs. Green- 
wood.) 

{to Pattison) This is Mr. Colebrook's house, isn't 
it? 

Pattison. Mr. Coleman's house, ma'am, {com^ 
ing forward to bach of sofa l.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {aside) Mr. Coleman! Of 
course that was the name. I must have mistaken the 
day. {aloud) I have made a mistake. I thought 
Miss Colebrook's — Miss Coleman's wedding was to 
have taken place to-day. 

Pattison. It does take place to-day. Miss. 

(Markham luorks across bach to c. up stage.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Well, but then where are the 
people? (c.) ^ 

Pattison. At the church still, ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. But I made sure that it would 
be over by now — we were asked to be at the church 
at half-past one. 

Pattison. The hour named in the cards was half- 
past two, Miss. 
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Mrs. Greenwood. Was it? I daresay. I don't 
remember — I must go there at once, (going) 

Pattison. They will be here directly, ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I think I had better go to the 
church. (Turns to go and finds Markham staring 
at her very hard) 

(Markham c, back of chair l. of table r.) 

(Observing Markham looking at her) What's the 
matter? Anything wrong? My hair coming down? 

(down stage a little) 

Markham. Xo, ma'ara. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, thank you! I'm glad 
of that. It does come down sometimes — ^when I do 
it myself, as I forget most of the hairpins, (turns 
up c.) 

(Markham crosses r., Mrs. Greenwood on arriving 
at opening c, suddenly returns, comes down a 
little way and suddenly addresses Pattison.) 

Oh, I forgot to ask what the name of the church 
was. 

Pattison. St. George's, Hanover Square, ma'am, 
miss. ^ 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes, of course, thank you. 
(going — returns as before) Oh! by the way, do 
you happen to know my husband, Mr. Greenwood, 
by sight? 

Pattison. Your husband, Miss? — I mean, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes — Mr. Coleman's partner. 

Pattison. Who's just returned from India? I 
don't think he has been here yet. I've never seen 
him, ma'am. 

Mrs, Greenwood. Xo, of course you haven't. We 
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only arrived from India yester^day — how could you 
have seen him? But when you do see him, I want 
you to be so kind as to tell him that Mrs. Greenwood 
has been here and has gone on to the church. Thank 
you. 

{As she goes out again comes face to face with Mark- 
ham, who is intently gazing at her, Mrs. Green- 
wood gives a slight start) 

(Exit Mrs. Greenwood, c.) 

(Markham comes down to table r. excitedly and 
quicTcly, after following, Mrs. Greenwood up to 
bach and watching her off,) 

Markham. Well — if ever ! The lady we met in 
Russia. It is Mrs. Sinclair or her ghost, {sinks 
into chair L. of table r.) 

Pattison. Well it's too substantial for a ghost, 
and it's not Mrs. Sinclair. 

{Re-enter Mrs. Greenwood c. and r. Markham 

rises and goes up R.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh ! I think I forgot to ask 
the name of the church. 

Pattison. St. George's, Hanover Square. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Thank you, I shall recollect 
that. 

(Markham stares at her very hard, Mrs. Green- 
wood, quite uncomfortable.) 

(c.) What is the matter? My hair must be com- 
ing down! {feels her hair with both hands, and 
shows two odd gloves on her hands) 

Markham. (up R. c.) Excuse me, Madam, 
you've got on odd gloves. 
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Mrs. Greenwood. Have I? (coining down in 
front of chair l. of table r.) I can't wear odd gloves 
at a wedding, (feels for pocket-handkerchief and 
pulls out the other pair of odd gloves, the fellows 
to those she is wearing) Dear me, I must have put 
these in my pocket instead of my handkerchief. I 
remember now, I couldn't decide which pair to wear, 
so I brought both pairs. Lucky, isn't it? 

Markham. (austerely) Very. (coming down 
R., in front of table r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, it isn't after all, as I have 
no handkerchief. One must have at least one hand- 
kerchief at well-regulated weddings and funerals 
and things, mustn't one? (to Markham) Would 
you be so obliging as to lend me one of your mistress's 
handkerchiefs ? 

Markham. Very well, ma'am, (crosses to l. 
door. At door) A handkerchief more or less don't 
matter much to us. 

(Exit Markham door l., e.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Thank you, so much, (to 
Patttson) Let me see, you said the name of the 
church was ? 

Pattison. (l.) St. George's, Hanover Square, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, yes, of course. Thank 
you. I can't fail to remember it now. 

(Exit Mrs. Greenwood c. and r.) 

Pattison. (goes up l. c.) Well, she is a curious 
lady to be sure! 

(Re-enter Markham with handkerchief, comes up c.) 

Markham. Here's the handkerchief, ma'am. 
(to Pattison) Where is she ? 
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Pattison. {comes down a little) Gone. Van- 
ished like a beautiful dream. 

Markham. (turns to r. c.) Beautiful fiddle- 
sticks. I tell you it's a ghost. 

(Re-enter Mrs. Greenwood c. and r. unseen by 
Markham.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. You did say St. James% 
didn't you? 

(Markham jumps up and turns round.) 

Pattison. St. George's, ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, yes, of course. How 
stupid you are! (going) 

Markham. (r.) Here's the handkerchief, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood. What handkerchief? (comes 
down quite interested to bach of table r.) Mine? 
I must have dropped it. 

Markham. No, the one you asked me to get for 
you. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, to be sure. Thank you. 
(tahes handkerchief) I really must be off or I 
shall be nearly late. Let me see, the church is Saint 
— Saint — Saint Somebody's. 

Pattison. St. George's, ma'am. 

Markham. (turns round to escritoire R., and 
brings paper and pencil) Hadn't you better write 
it down, ma'am? 

Mrs. Greenwood. I don't think there's any neces- 
sity — ^but I will. (Sits in chair L. of table R., and 
writes) " St. John's " 

(Puts handkerchief down on table.) 

Markham. (r.) St. George's. 
Pattison. (l. c.) Hanover Square — 
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Mas. Greenwood, (writing) " St. George's, Han- 
over Square, W.^' And now where shall I put the 
paper not to forget it ? I know — in my glove, (folds 
paper and puts it in her glove) I'm so much obliged 
to you both, (riies and turns to go) 

Markham. (up c.) You're leaving the hand- 
kerchief, ma'am, (gives it ta her from table) 

Mrs. Greisnwood. (c) Thank you. How 
thoughtless I am. I believe my memory is beginning 
to get a little shaky. Now what did I do with that 
paper? 

Pattison. (l. c.) Put it in one of your gloves, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (o.) Of course I did. (goes 
up C. and stops, ties a knot in the handkerchief and 
puts it into her pocket) There, that will remind 
me where I put the paper with the name and ad- 
dress of the church on it. St. James's, Eaton 
Square, 

(Exit Mrs. Greenwood, c. and r.) 

Markham. (sitting in chair r. of table r.) 
Here's a pretty kettle of fish, ghe's not dead after all. 

Pattison. Who? (coming in front of chair) 

Markham! Lord Bibary's first wife, Mrs. Sin- 
clair. The lively one. (gesture from Pattison) 
Don't try and persuade me she's not her. 

Eattison. She never was Mrs. Sinclair, (sits 
in chair l. of table R.) 

Markham. Then how came she to be travelling 
in Bussia as Mr. Sinclair's wife? 

Pattison. That is her present husband — Mr. 
Gre«iwood's business, iiot ours. 

Markham. I shall certainly feel it my duty — 

Pattison. (quickly rising and leaning across 
table) Markham, if things is to be, as I hope they 
will be between you and me, you will feel it your 
duty to hold your tongue. 
4 
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Markitam. My mistress ought to know— 

r\iTis-ON. Her ladyship has no cause to know 
what happened a year and a half before her mar- 
riage. 

Mafkifam. {rising, and arguing across table R.) 
How am I to know that something hasn't been going 
on since we mot her in Russia? 

Pattison. Because I know his lordship has never 
set eye? on this lady from the time we arrived st 
St. Petersburg — 

Mahkham. Either she is his lordship's first wife, 
or sh') ought to be. And, if she is, she ought to be 
dead. But instead of that she's married to some one 
olse. One thing's sure, she ain't a ghost, but to 
my nay of thinking something worse. 

{Enter Violet and Grey, through opening. They 
• come down, Violet r. c, Grey l. c. Pat- 
TisoN and Markham break away, from table R. 
Mahkiiam takes back pencil to escritoire r., Pat- 
TisoN goes to sofa and pretends to arrange cush- 
ions.) 

Grey. Nobody is to come in here, but those who 
are ollicially connected with the ceremony. You 
and I for instance — you especially, as bridesmaid. 

Violet. Oh — Markham — Miss Mildred — (r. c, 
seeing Markham) 

Markham. (r.) Miss Mildred! — Miss! 

Violet. J forgot — I mean Lady Bibary has just 
gone to her room, and told me to tell you that she 
will change at once, {smells flowers on table R.) 

Markham. 1 was just going to her, Miss, {go- 
ing up to R. door) 

Grey. (l. c. to Pattison) You are Lord Bib- 
ary's servant? 

Pattison. (l.) Yes, sir. 

Grey. Markhnm will show you the room where 
Lord Bibary is going io dress. 

Pattison. Yes, sir. 
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(Pattison goes up and across to Markham, Violet 
and Grey move a little l.) 

Pattison. (aside to Markham) There's a little 
set of love going on here. 

Markham. (aside to Pattison) I shouldn't 
wonder. It's catching on these occasions. 

(Business: Markham and Pattison ogling, etc., as 
they exeunt together r.) 

(Slight pause — ^Violet i/. c.) 

Grey, (piqued) I hope you enjoyed yourself, 
Miss/Tracey? 

Violet. I did, very much, (moves towards fire- 
place) 

Grey. No doubt. 

Violet. What do you mean? 

Grey. Oh, nothing — nothing! 

Violet. People don't say " no doubt " (imitating 
him) when they mean nothing, (sits on sofa) 
What's the matter? 

Grey. Matter indeed! (up l.) Fancy what 
my feelings must have been when I saw you going 
on like that — 

Violet. Like what? 

Grey. Oh, you know! With the Johnnie with 
the eye-glass, (down r., hack of table r.) 

Violet. Mr. Harris. I presume I'm at liberty to 
talk to anybody I please, Mr. Grey. 

Grey. Oh, of course, Miss — Miss Tracey — of 
course — ^but — (sits chair r. of table) 

Violet. But what? 

Grey. Should like to know whether he's the 
lucky dog. That's all. 

Violet. Beally, Mr. Grey, I don't think you have 
any right to ask me such a question. 

Grey. Perhaps not! But shall understand if 
you don't answer it. 
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Violet. At all events, not yet. 

Grey, (goes and sits beside her on sofa on her 
R.) You don't mean to say, that at some future 
time — 

Violet. Not so fast ! I didn't say that ! 

(Rising, crossing l., Grey following.) 

Grey. But you will tell me whether you care for 
— someone. 
Violet, (coquettishly) Yes. 

(Ooes up to fireplace, Grey follows and Jcneels on 
sofa.) < 

Grey. And that person is — oh, Miss Tracy — 
Violet ! May I guess ? 

(Enter Harris c. r., fumbling for eye-glass, comes 
down R., on seeing Violet goes towards her, stops 
R. c, front.) 

Violet, (seeing Harris) Oh, here's Mr. Har- 
ris! (goes to him and brings him down c.) 

Grey, (aside) Confounded idiot! (Turns up 
L. c. then comes down on Harris's r.) 

Violet, (l. c.) Where have you been hiding 
ever since the ceremony, Mr. Harris? 

Harris, (c.) Er — 

Grey, (slapping Harris on bacJc) So jolly slow 
getting out of church, carriages all gone — ^had to 
walk, eh ? (goes down r.) 

(Enter Coleman c.) 

Harris, (c.) Er — 

Coleman, (fussily rubbing his hands — quickly) 
Ah — (very prolonged) 

(All turn towards him.) 

Mr. Grey, Mr. Harris, (slaps Harris on chest, Har- 
ris staggers a little and goes r. Grey goes up r.) 
splendid wedding, wasn't it? (comes down c. front) 
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Violet! Lovely. 

Geey. Perfectly magnificent, (crosses to fire* 
place L.) 

Harris, (r.) Er — 

Coleman, (crossing to Harris, continuing quick- 
ly) The dear Duchess was delighted — simply de- 
lighted. By the way, luncheon is ready, Miss Tracey. 
I daresay you won't be sorry to hear it. 

(ViOLBT turns up c, followed ly Harris and — 
exeunt c. to l.) 

CoLEKAN. (crossing to c.) I'm devilish glad' my- 
self, for I'm pretty peckish, I can tell you. I couldn't 
eat any breakfast for nervousness. 

(Grey comes below sofa /R,y front. During Cole- 
man's speech, Harris has quietly offered his arm 
to Violet, and they have gone off together un- 
noticed by Grey. Grey turns up simultaneously 
to offer to take Violet in to luncheon, finds she 
has gone, is stopped by Coleman.) 

One moment, Mr. Grey. 

Grey, (coming down l. c, vexed) Infernal 
nuisance. Shall lose my chance of sitting next her 
at luncheon. 

Coleman, (c.) You'll excuse me, Mr. Grey, but 
it strikes me that my son-in-law. Lord Bibary, 
doesn't seem to care to talk much about his first wife, 
Mrs. Sinclair. 
^ Grey. No wonder. 

Coleman. Why, what sort of a woman was she? 

Grey. Never set eyes on her in my life. 

Coleman. He was much attached to her — eh ? 

Grey. Led him a devil of a life! Not only 
temper 

Coleman. You surprise me. 

Grey. Bad lot. 
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(^OLKMAN. But how in the world could he have 
been induced to marry such a woman? 

(JuKY. Hooked him when quite a boy. 

(^OLKMAN. I had no idea that she was a person of 
— a person who — Was she? 

(}UKY. She was tliough — Bibary always a fool 
alwrnt women. 

COLKMAN. Eh? 

CliiKY. lk»g pardon — don't refer to Lady Bibary— 

(■OLKMAN. I trust not. But he introduced her 
to mo. 

Ohky. Did ho? 

CoLKMAN. And through me to Mrs. Coleman. 

(JuKV. Protly oool. (goes round sofa to fireplace 
I.) 

(\)LKMAN. Hoally, upon my word, (crossing r.) 
1 must take an opportunity of remonstrating with 
him — (woven K.) (aside) What Would Sophia say 
if she know? 

(Enter Ferdinand c. r., comes down to sofa l. c. and 
lounges into it) 

Ferdinand, (to Grky) My dear Algie — I can't 
go on unless I'm provided with an extra pair of 
hands. I've been sliaken to death — I'm perfectly 
exhausted. And — oh, my head! A wedding is a 
terrible thing! 

Colp:man. My dear Bibary! (goes to him) 

Fkrdinand. The wedding — not the bride! The 
wife is dianning. But the bridegroom at a wedding 
\A a p(?rH()n to be- heartily pitied — to begin with, he is 
Ww only fiuui who iw never allowed to speak to the 
lirlH*'. Mill then! I mippose I ought to be attend- 
ing ^'* '"y <hi1i(»M. (ka/f rising) 

CoMiMAN. (Nlnnfdng him) My dear Bibary — 
ofM' nionM'nl. Will ymi li't nic mention a matter that 
Mr. <)r»«y amS inym<lf lmv<» junt been discussing? 

[fiih nli unfn H. nf I'^I-IHIII N AND) 

FKHDM'i.^ND. <'*<iiiiinly ! (looking at watch) 
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Perhaps you won't mind seeing that, everything is 
being got ready, Algie. 

Grey. With pleasure. Part of my duties — best 
man always head waiter, {goes up and exits c.) 

Coleman, (business) My dear Bibary! My 
dear Bibary! I don't like to )a waken unpleasant 
memories, but the late Mrs. Sinclair — (hesitatina) 

Ferdinand. Well? (still sitting) 

Coleman. Was she the sort of person that you 
should have introduced to Mrs. Coleman? .^ 

Ferdinand. Good gracious, no ! 

Coleman. Then why did you introduce her to 
Mrs. Coleman? 

Ferdinand. It never entered into my head to do 
such a thing — 

Coleman. But surely you recollect that eighteen 
months ago at Wirballen, on the Kussian Fron4:ier, 
we met you with her. 

Ferdinand. No, I'll be hanged if you did. 
(rises, suddenly remembering) Oh, yes, I had for- 
gotten — (aside) I mustn't give Mrs. Darcy away. 
(aloud) Yes, no doubt — (aside) What the deuce 
shall I say? It's infernally awkward, (goes round 
to fireplace) 

Coleman. I recollect most distinctly that the late 
Mrs. Sinclair was there. 

Ferdinand, (bach of sofa) Of course — how 
stupid of me to forget! Perhaps it was wrong of 
me, but under the circumstances, I could not help it 
could" I? And it didn't do Mrs. Coleman much 
harm, for the ladies only met once or twice at the 
various refreshment rooms on route. 

Coleman. True ! We saw nothing of her in St. 
Petersburg. 

Ferdinand. No, she went straight on to Moscow, 
so there is not much to complain of, but I'm sorry 
if— 

Coleman. Don't mention it. I don't blame you 
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in the matter a bit, my boy. (rises and shakes hands 
across the sofa) 

Ferdinand, (aside) I'm jolly well out of that, 
thank goodness, (comes down l. a little) 

(Enter Greenwood c, he has a preoccupied air, 
comes down c, next up stage to Coleman.) 

Coleman. Ah, Greenwood — my dear fellow, here 
you are at last. 

(Greenwood and Coleman shake hands,) 

Greenwood. Delighted — ^my dear Coleman — 
but— 

(Ferdinand comes l. c.) 

Coleman, (c. to Ferdinand) My dear Bibary, 
let me introduce to you my old friend and partner, 
Mr. Greenwood. 

Greenwood, (r. c.) But — 

Coleman. Mr. Greenwood has just returned from 
the charge of our business in Calcutta — Greenwood, 
this is Lord Bibary, my son-in-law. Lord Bibary — 

Greenwood. Thank you — but — 

Coleman. He has just married my daughter 
Mildred. 

Greenwood. That was very kind of him. 

Coleman. Don't you hear? (introducing) Lord 
Bibary — my partner, Mr. Greenwood. 

Greenwood. T beg your pardon, my lord, I was 
thinking of something else. 

(Cross to Ferdinand. They how. To Coleman.). 

But where is Mrs. Greenwood? 
Coleman, (r. c.) That's what I want to know. 
Greenwood, (c.) Haven't you seen her? 
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Coleman. Possibly — but I don't know her by 
sight. 

Ferdinand, (moving up c, hack) You'll ex- 
cuse me if I leave you somewhat abruptly, Mr. Green- 
wood — 

Greenwood, (r. c.) Oh, certainly. 

* (Exit Ferdinand c. and r.) 

Greenwood. She is the most extraordinary 
woman — rather eccentric — she never is ready — the 
carriage was at the door and she was just getting in 
when she suddenly made a rush back into the hotel 
for something which she had forgotten. She always 
forgets things. This time it was her passport. 

Coleman. Passport! What does she want with 
a passport in London? (they sit on sofa) 

Greenwood. I don't know, but she says she had 
such a fright once through' being without it that she 
always takes it with her everywhere. 

Coleman. What an extraordinary idea. 

Gbeenwood. Extraordinary. If I had known 
that she had such extraordinary ideas, I don't know 
that I should have married her. 

Coleman. What! Only married a year and 
began to repent already? 

Greenwood. No, no, I don't repent my mar- 
riage. I'm very fond of my wife. In fact I think 
I'm too fond of her. If I'd thought I should have 
been so fond of her, I don't know that I should have 
married her. 

Coleman, (laugliing) You're a bit out of sorts 
I think. That Indian liver of yours! (rises and 
goes R. a little) 

Greenwood. Yes, that's it. I occasionally now 
and then, sometimes — not often — get one of my bad 
days, and when I do, I get my wife on the brain. 

Coleman. Come, come, you mustn't be hard on 
her. You only arrived in London late last night. A 
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lady has some preparations to make before she ap- 
pears at a wedding. 

(JuKKNWOOD. She made her preparations — as you 
call them — in Paris on her way through. If I had 
known that she would have made such a lot of prep- 
arations and that they would have cost such a lot of 
money, 1 don't know that I should have married her. 

Coleman. Well, you managed to get to the 
church 

Greenwood. I did. But she didn't ! I shouldn't 
if I'd waited for her. I came on alone in a cab, ex- 
pecting to meet her here — she has lost her way. She 
is not fit to be trusted alone. 

Coleman. I've no doubt she'll turn up sooner or 
later. 

Greenwood. You may take my word for it, if 
it's either — it will be later. There's no knowing 
where she's going to be or what she's going to do 
from one moment to another — sometimes I think — 
(rises) 

Coleman. What? 

Greenwood. Do you know, Coleman, that when 
I think what I think it makes me think 

Coleman. You don't mean to say 

Greenwood. I am not thinking of anything at 
present. But as an old friend I may tell you, that 
Mrs. Greenwood's actions are so extraordinary, that 
I don't know what 1 may have to think some day. 

Coleman. I hope the day may never come. 
(going to fireplace) 

Greenwood, (sitting in chair l;, of table r.) 
Thank 3^ou. You see I married rather in a hurry. 
By the way, I met the lady at Moscow almost im- 
mediately after you and I parted at St. Petersburg. 

Coleman. So I understood. But you never told 
me her name, I mean her maiden name. 

Greenwood. She hadn't got one. She was a 
widow, her husband, who I fancy was a scamp and 
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hadn^t treated her well, died some years before our 
marriage. 

Coleman, (l. c.) Widows, you know, my dear 
Greenwood — widows are — 

Greenwood. Yes, I know, confound it, but you 
needn't tell me that, {rises and goes r. c.) 

(Enter Ferdinand and Grey, who goes down r.^ and 
Mrs. Coleman who goes down c, she is tearful.) 

Coleman, (to Mrs. Coleman) Sophia! Here 
is Mr. Greenwood. 

Mrs. Coleman, (to Greenwood, comes doivn 
between sofa and chair l. of table c.) How do you 
do ? It is a long time since we met, isn't it ? 

(Ferdinand and Grey down r.) 

Greenwood. Nearly eighteen months. Don't 
you recollect I came to St. Petersburg to meet Cole- 
man there about the Russian contracts ? 

Mrs. Coleman. Oh, dear, yes. I recollect! I 
was so miserable in that dreadful place. 

Ferdinand, (r. to Grey, on his r. — hside to 
Grey) Now I'm going to be wept upon again. 

Mrs. Coleman. If it had not been for my dear 
son-in-law here, (crosses Greenwood to Ferdinand) 
we should all have been in Siberia. 

(Greenwood goes up r. c. and joins Coleman.) 

Ferdinand, (aside) It's coming. 

Mrs. Coleman, (tearfully) And we have given 
him our dear child — and oh! I do hope and pray 
that he will be kind to her. (she embraces Fekd- 
inand weeping) Oh ! Oh ! 

Ferdinand. It's come. 

Coleman, (fussing about l. c, below sofa) 
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Sophia ! Don't give way — It's a wedding, it isn*t t 
funeral. 

Mrs. Coleman. I'll try, Christopher. 

Ferdinand, (aside to Grey.) I'm wet through. 

Grey, (aside to Ferdinand) Moist old party! 
(goes up R.) 

Ferdinand. My dear Mrs. Coleman, you may de- 
pend upon my doing everything to make your 
daughter happy, (places Mrs. Coleman in chair u 
of table u. Grey comes to back of table r.) 

Coleman. Of course he will, Sophia ! Look at 
the diamonds he gave her. 

(Ferdinand and Grey consoling Mrs. Colekak. 
Ferdinand front of table.) 

Wliere is Mrs. Greenwood? 

Greenwood, (c.) It's most tiresome. Yion 
know I arranged to go to the ofl&ce for a few minutes 
just to sign — 
. Coleman, (l. c.) Must you go now? 

Greenwood. I had better — I can do all there is 
to he done and be back in an hour. Pferhaps b}- that 
time Mrs. Greenwood will have found herself, (go* 
ing up) 

Coleman. You'd better have a bit of lunch and 
a glass of wine before you go. 

Greenwood. Not a morsel, not a drop, thank you. 
My Indian liver won't stand trifling with, I never 
take tiffin. 

Coleman. Mr. Grey I dare say will show you the 
way. (Grey goes to Mr. Greenwood) I won^t 
leave Mrs. Coleman just now. 

Greenwood, (goes up with Grey c. — as they go 
out) 1 assure you, Mr. Grey, if I had had the slight- 
est idea that Mrs. Greenwood could have disappeared 
in this way, as she constantly does, I don't know 
that I should have married her. 
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(Eodt Greenwood and Grey c. to l.) 

(Enter Mildred^ door l., and kneels before her 
mother, who is seated in chair l. of table,) 

Mildred. Oh, mamma, mamma ! 
Ferdinand. Oh, she's at it now. 
Mrs. Coleman, (to Mildred) My precious! 

(Ferdinand goes up r. and across back to Coleman 

c.) 

Coleman. You mustn't mind her, Bibary. 
She'll be better presently. 

Ferdinand, (up r. c.) Is she often like this? 

Coleman, (ttp c.) Oh, dear no. Not often, 
only when she is married. 

Mrs. Coleman. What's the matter, Milly dar- 
ling ? (soothing her) 

(Ferdinand crosses to fireplace.) 

Mildred. Markham says she is positive she was 
lovely and beautifully dressed. 

Mrs. Coleman. Who — my dear — Markham? 

Mildred. Ferdinand's first wife. Markham 
talked to me of nothing else all the time she was 
helping me to change my dress. 

Ferdinand, (l., aside) Confound it! What's 
coming now ? 

Coleman, (c.) My dear, she's dead and gone. 

Ferdinand. Cheerful of Markham on your wed- 
ding day, I must say. (gets back of sofa l.) 

Mrs. Coleman, (r.) There, there, never mind! 
Markham talks a lot of rubbish. What can she know 
about the matter ? 

Coleman, (goes to and takes Mildred to sofa, 
where she sits) Leave her alone with her husband, 
Sophia, he'll soon dry her tears. Come along. The 
people will be wondering what has become of us. 
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Mrs. Coleman, (rising — to Ferdinand) You 
will take care of her, won't you? And see that she 
has all she's accustomed to? 

Coleman, (up c.) Come along, (takes hold 
of Mrs. Coleman's hand) 

Mrs. Coleman. And mind that she changes her 
stockings when her feet get wet — and — 

Coleman. Oh, come along. 

(Exeunt c, Mrs. Coleman is dragged away by 
Coleman.) 

Ferdinand, (over back of sofa) My darling 
girl ! What is the matter ? 

Mildred. You were very fond of her, I suppose? 

Ferdinand. Fond of you — I adore you ! 

Mildred. No — not of me — of her — 

Ferdinand. Who? Oh, her! (indifferently) 
Oh, yes. 

Mildred. But you married her. 

Ferdinand. Yes — or rather she married me. 

Mildred. But if you married he^ without loving 
her, you may have married me without loving me. 

Ferdinand. Good gracious — no — of course I 
loved her. I shouldn't have married her if I hadn't 
loved her as much as I love — (aside) What am I 
saying? (aloud) But we are wasting time talking 
nonsense. 

Mildred. Nonsense ! 

Ferdinand. No — of course I don't mean that. 
Don't you see, dear, it is hardly the moment to dis- 
cuss such a question. 

Mildred. She was very pretty — and well 
dressed — 

Ferdinand. You never saw her. 

!Mildrp:d. No — but Markham saw her. 

Ferdinand. Markham ! 

Mildred. My maid. She was mamma's maid 
when papa and mamma got into that mess on the 
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Russian Frontier — you were there and Mrs. Sinclair 
was there too — wasn't she? 

Ferdinand. Oh, dear no — she left me — (recol- 
Ucting) I mean, oh yes — no doubt! I recollect 
she was there — of course she was there, (aside) T 
must put a stop to this, (comes round to front of 
sofa and sits beside her, on her L.) My dear Mildred, 
don't you think we might drop the past, and take to 
the present which is charming — or the future which 
will be delightful. 

HVIiLDRED. (rises and goes R. c.) I daresay, I'm 
very foolish, Ferdinand, but if I thought there was 
any woman alive whom you cared for as you care for 
^e — I would — ^you'd see what I would do. (crosses 
««- front of Ferdinand and stands r. of sofa) 

Terdinand. But therq isn't, (rises and follows 
her) 

Mildred, (c.) I know — I know — and it's 
stvipid and wrong of me. But you must not forget 
that I should not feel so fierce as all that if I didn't 
love you — just a little bit. (c, with head on Fer- 
^Xi^AND^s breast) 

{^nier Violet, followed by Harris, c, comes down 

L.) 

Ferdinand. My darling! (about to embrace 

Violet. Sorry to interrupt. 

C Ferdinand and Mildred break away. He goes up 
and above sofa, she goes l. and gets round to back 
of sofa.) 

Harris, (trying to persuade Violet to come 
away again) Er — 

Violet, (quickly to Harris) No, let me tell 
them, (to Ferdinand) You really must forgive 
me, I want immediate advice and assistance. And 
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-^{aboui to cry) Milly, you are the only person I 
can corae to. {crying, comes down and sits on sofa) 

Ferdinand, (at head of sofa) Don't cry. Miss 
Tracey — for Heaven's sake, we've had such a terri- 
ble lot of it lately. You'll be able to explain much 
better if you don't cry. 

Mildred. What is it all about ? 

Harris, (r. c. as if about to explain) Er — 

Violet, (stopping Harris) No, let me tell 
them, (to Mildred) You see, Mr. Grey — 

Ferdinand. What has he been up to ? 

Violet. He would persist in making love to me. 

Ferdinand. I can't blame him for that. \ 

Harris, (as if about to object) Er — 

Violet, (quickly — sweetly to Harris) I told 
him distinctly that I didn't care for him, but he de- 
clared that I had given him to understand that I did 
care for him — besides — 

Mildred. Besides, there's some one else, dear — 
is that it ? 

Violet. Well — yes. (hesitating) 

Ferdinand, (comes c, aside) I thought so! 
(aloud) May we venture to ask who is the for- 
tunate individual? 

Violet, (seated, bashfully) Oh — I — hardly like 
to say — (suddenly to Harris) You tell them, 
Harry ! 

Harris, (r. c. alarmed) Er — ? (shakes his 
head and retreats up r.) 

Mildred, (laughing) Oh, it's Harry, I sup- 
pose, (at back of sofa) 

(Violet nods her head.) 

Ferdinand. My talkative friend here. Well, we 
must congratulate you both. 

Harris. Er — 

Ferdinand, (stopping him by shaking hands) 
No, no, old chap! Keep your pretty speeches for 
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your pretty fiancee, (aside) I don't want to start 
Aim on the talk if it can be avoided, (goes up c.) 

Mildred, (kissing Violet) My sincerest con- 
gratulations, dear. And to you too, Mr. Harris. 
{crosses to Harris) 

Harris, (r. c.) Er — 

Ferdinand, (comes down and stops him imme- 
diaiely) She's had a surfeit of the sort of thinor you 
were going to say. (pushes Harris over to Violet 
I., c.) We've been through it all so lately. 

Harris, (crossing l. and nudging Violet, and 
indicating Ferdinand) Er — 

Violet, (quickly) I know, Harry, (rises and 
crosses to Ferdinand) It will come best from me 
(to Ferdinand) I want you to do something for 
me. 

Ferdinand, (r. c.) I shall be delighted if it is 
in my power, Miss Tracey? 

(Mildred sits r. of table r.) 

Violet. You see — Mr. Grey is so very, very — I 
couldn't really — I couldn't ! 

Ferdinand, (r. c.) And I am to tell him that 
he is so very, very — that you couldn't, really you 
couldn't. 

Violet, (c.) No, that might hurt his feelings 
— ^but — but — you might say that there is a bar — an 
impediment in the way of his ever being engaged to 
me. 

Harris, (l. c. about to speak) Er — 

Violet, (quickly interrupting him) Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Harry, for calling you names. 

Ferdinand. Well, I suppose I must break the 
news to Grey. 

Violet, (coming l. of table r.) I'm so grateful 
to you. And now T can best show my gratitude by 
leaving you two to go on where you left off when I 
interrupted you. 
5 
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Harris, (about to thank them both) Er— 
Violet, (seizing him by the arm and dragging 
him off) Come along, Harry, and don't stop chat- 
tering here all day. 

(Exeunt Violet and Harris rapidly c. and R. Feb- 
DiNAXD goes across to Mildred.) 

Mildred, (seated) She's a charming girl. 

(Enter Pattison r.) 

Ferdinand, (in front of table r.) She's BO^ 
half so charming as — (sees Pattison over MildrEP ^ 
shoulder as he is about to kiss her) What is it no'^^^ 

Pattisox. Beg pardon, my lord, your lordship ^ 
things are all ready. You have got no more tha^ 
just time to change. 

Ferdinand. I suppose I must go, I shan't ^^ 
long, (goes up l. of table r. to door R. and exii^' 
followed by Pattison) 

Mildred, (rises and crosses to fireplace L.) Wel^^ 
they mean to get us oil in good time. They don- 
intend us to miss the train. 

(Enter Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Greenwood C^' 
Mrs. Coleman comes down c, Mrs. Greenwoo:^^ 
R. c.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Here she is ! Here is my Milly"^ — ' 
(introducing Mildred to Mrs. Greenwood) Milly:^ 
my dear — this is Mrs. Greenwood, the wife of youc^ 
father's partner. 

(Mrs. Greenwood crosses to Mildred, and Mrs, 
Coleman goes across to chair r. of table r.) 

Mildred. I'm »o glad to see you — we hardly 
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thought you would be in time for the wedding. 
{shaking hands with her) 

Mrs. Coleman. We all thought you were lost. 
{places chair r. of table R. for Mrs. Greenwood) 
Mr. Greenwood was in a dreadful way ! 

(Mrs. Greenwood sits in chair r., while Mildred 
sits on sofa.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {to Mildred) I'm sorry I 

hissed your wedding, my dear, but it's all the fault 

of my wretched memory. It's like a sieve. The fact 

of the matter is I went to the wrong church. I 

don't know where I went, it was a Saint and a Square 

*t: all events. 

Mrs. Coleman. Probably St. Peter's, Eaton 
Scjuare. {coming to chair L. of table r. and sits) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes, I think that was it. 
T'liere was a wedding going on there. It was a 
Px^tty wedding, the prettiest wedding I ever saw, but 
^c>t so pretty as yours, I'm sure. So you see it 
^"asn't altogether my fault that I'm a little late. 

Mrs. Coleman. You must be worn out with all 
ttiig rushing about ! I'll have luncheon brought in 
Wre for you as it is finished in the dining room. 
i^goes and rings bell in wall below mantel-piece) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {aloud) You're very kind. 
(aside) Where in the world have I heard that voice? 
Mildred. It was very good of you to come at all. 
Mrs. Greenwood. I should have managed to get 
to the right church at the right time if Mr. Green- 
wood had waited for me, as he always remembers 
things and sometimes I don't. We're devoted to one 
another. He's so clever too. Makes calculations 
about how many minutes there are in an hour, and 
all that sort of thing. Rather stupid, I think, but 
it's very clever of him. I suppose your husband is 
clever, too, isn't he? 
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Mildred. Lord Bibary — oh yes, I think he's the 
cleverest man in the world. 

Mrs, Greenwood. It's so nice when they're 
clever. 

(Mildred rises and goes up across to l.) 

Mrs. Coleman, (goes to chair l. of table r.) 
You must let me introduce him to you. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I shall be delighted. 

Mildred. You've never met him, have you ? (be- 
hind sofa) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (seated) No — where was it 
likely that I should meet him? My life before I 
married Mr. Greenwood was spent chiefly moving 
about abroad. And since my marriage you know I 
have lived in India. 

Mildred. I'm sure you will like him. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I'm sure I shall. Vm quite 
looking forward to meeting him. 

(Enter Markham r.) 

Markham. Did you ring, ma'am? (comes to 
Mrs. Coleman, back of table) 

Mrs. Coleman. Yes, Markham. Be good enough 
to bring luncheon for this lady at once, (sits L. of 
table R.) 

Markham. Yes, ma'am, (going, sees Mrs. 
Greenwood, stops and stares at her — aside) That 
blessed first back again. Won't there be a bust up 
directly. 

(During above Markham has kept her eyes fixed on 
Mrs. Greenwood, who has got quite uncomfortable 
under the scrutiny.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (to Mrs. Coleman) Pardon 
me, is there anything wrong with me ? 
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Mrs. Coleman. No — why do you ^sk ? 

Mrs. Greenwood. That woman looks at me so 
hard, I thought — 

Mildred. Markham ! (ffoing up to Markham) 
What are you doing, go and get the lunch. 

Markham. Yes, Miss, ma'am, my lady, (aside 
as she goes off) There will be a bang. 

(Exit Markham, r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Very odd! That woman's 
face seems familiar. Memory plays such funny 
tricks. 

Mrs. ColeMan. I daresdy you are glad to get to 
the end of your travels. You must make yourself 
quite at home — and you must come and see me very 
often. I shall want a companion when Milly leaves 
me. 

Mrs. Greenwood. You are very kind. 

Mrs. Coleman. It's pure selfishness — I took to 
you the moment I saw you. Do you know, (shake 
hands) T can't help thinking that we have met before. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I don't recollect, but then I 
don't recollect anything or anybody. Still, your face 
seems familiar to me — 

Mildred. You might have met abi'oad. (coming 
down L.) 

Mrs. Coleman. My dear, I never have been 
abroad but once — and a nice time I had of it with 
your pa. 

(Comes to front of sofa.) 

Mildred. I recollect. That dreadful time when 
you were in Russia, (to front of sofa l.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (aside) In Kussia! (from 
this moment she begins to recognize Mrs. Coleman) 

Mrs. Coleman. Eussia. Oh, yes, my dear — it was 
ttfrible ! 
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Mildred. It must have been shocking, (sits on 
sofa) Poor Mamma ! 

Mrs. Coleman. Only fancy! Mr. Coleman and 
I were taken for two thieves by the Russian Police 
and locked up all night. And then in the morning, 
they made Mr. Coleman show them the inside of his 
waistcoat to see what was there. Though I could 
have told them that there was nothing but Mr. Cole- 
man. They thought it was stolen goods. And as 
for me, would you believe it, they positively made 
me put on a red wig — 

Mrs. Greenwood, (starts — aside) A red wig! 
I know now. (laughing) 

Mrs. Coleman. What's the matter ? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Nothing! Nothing! 

Mrs. Coleman. It made me look quite ridiculous. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (laughing) Yes, I recollect it 
did. 

Mrs. Coleman. Eh? 

Mrs. Greenwood. I mean I recollect that Mr. 
Greenwood said you looked ridiculous. 

Mildred. Not very polite of Mr. Greenwood. 

Mrs. Coleman. Mr. Greenwood wasn't there and 
couldn't have seen me. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I mean Mr. Greenwood said 
that you said that the wig made you look ridiculous. 
(beginning to fan herself, aside) Oh, the room's 
going round ! 

Mrs. Coleman. Oh, I understand. And you may 
imagine now that that was the last time I ever went 
abroad, and I never mean to go again. You're look- 
ing pale. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, no, thank you! I'm not 
looking Y>si\e— (aside) What am I saying? (aloud) 
I mean I do feel a little faint. 

Mrs. Coleman. No wonder, poor dear, you must 
be dying of hunger. 

(Enter Markham R^ f^^th lunch on tray, which she 
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holds over table, Jceeping her eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Greenwood all the tohile.) 

Ah, here comes Markham with your lunch ! {rises) 
Mildred. Let me fetch you my salts, (rises) 
Mrs. Greenwood. Thanks, very much. I'm bet- 
ter now. 

Mrs. Coleman, (c.) You will be wlien you've 
eaten something. Come, Markham, don't be all 
day. 

(Markham puts down tray and retires up r., look* 
ing at Mrs. Greenwood.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. But you are busy, and I am 
keeping you from making your last arrangements be- 
fore Lady Bibary starts. 

Mrs. Coleman. I daresay you won't mind our 
leaving you alone for a little while. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Are you sure I'm not in the 
way? 

Mrs. Coleman. Not in the least. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Then I will enjoy my lunch 
here quietly by myself until you come back. 

Mrs. Coleman. Come along Milly. {aside to 
L. in front of Mildred. Aside to Mildred) She's 
nice — 

Mildred, {aside to Mrs. Coleman) Very nicel 

{Exeunt Mildred and Mrs. Coleman, l.) 

(Mrs. Greenwood arranges herself comfortably, 
helps herself to food and wine, and is on the point 
of putting her fork to her mouth when she finds 
Markham^ who has never taken her eyes off her, 
staring at her fixedly.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {dropping her knife and fork 
— nervously) {Business) Good gracious ! My good 
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voman, whatever are you staring at P Is $nytiu|ig 
wrong. 

Mahkham. What a question! 

Mbs. Greenwood, (nervously) Then peihap 
you will be good enough to tell me what it is? 

Markham. (sternly) Ask your conscieiieel 
Good woman, indeed ! It's a pity there aren't a fevr 
more of them about ! (going to door u,, eyes pd 
orif Mrs. Greenwood) 

(Exit Markham^ tossing her head r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (alone.) What an uncom- 
fortable creature! Quite taken my appetite away! 
I wonder where I've seen her before. Here's a pretty 
state of things! The moment I see Mr. Colemaa 
he'll recognize me. What am I to do? Make a bolt 
for it. (going up c, stops and comes to sofa L.) 
They'll think that strange. Coleman — ^yes— of 
course. That was the name ! But how in the world 
was I to recognize her out of that red wig? (siU 
on sofa) I might say I was travelling with my late 
husband under an assumed name. That won't do — 
Mr. Coleman knows Mr. Sinclair — I might say I 
took Mr. Sinclair's name for fun. Husbands don't 
like wiyes to take other men's names for fun — I 
wonder where Mr. Sinclair is! I have never heard 
of him. (crosses and reseats herself for lunch) 
From that day to this, he wouldn't be of much as- 
sistance. 

(Enter Ferdinand r., goes to mantelpiece, Qome§ 
down behind sofa, turns L. to cross B.) 

The farther off he is the better, (loohs up md 
doesn't at first recognize Ferdinand) I wpi^ider 
who this is? I seem to know the back somehow. 

Ferdinand, (seeing her as he turns) Mrs. . 
Darcy ! 
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^RB. Greenwood, (rises and go6d 0.) Mr. Sin- 
"^^ir ! What are you of all people doing here ? 

Ferdinand, (astonished) What am I doling? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Why do 
3^ OU come where you are not wanted ? 

(Both c. front) 

Ferdinand. Eeally — allow me to say — 
^ Mrs, Greenwood. Aod allow m^ to say that that 
^dea^of yours at the Russian Frontier the year before 
^ast h^s put m^ intp the worst mess I ever was in in 
^ny life, and that's saying a great deal. 

FERDiNANp. What mess? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Don't you recollect that th^ 
Clolemans ^ere there? 

Ferdinand. Perfectly. 

Mrs. Greenwood. And didn't ypu introduce me 
, to them as Mrs. Sipclair? 

Ferdinand. To help you out of a fix. 

MftS. GpBBNWopD. (r. c.) Wh^t was the good 
of helping me out of one fix when you plunge me 
mtp another? I can't imagine how a man in his 
aep^ c<HiI|i hfiy^ thought of such a thing. 

Ferdinand, (l. c.) Really, you must let me re- 
mind you that we settled it was the only thing to be 
(Jane at the moment. 

M^S' Greenwood. I daresay — I don't rfacollect. 
It's far too long ago for me to remember anything 
about it. I only know that you have placed me in 
thi^ popitiop, and you must help me to get put of it. 

FEftpiNAND. Oh, lor! 

Mrs. Greenwood. Wbat am I to do ? 

Ferdinand, (after a little thought) It's not a 
bad idea — I've known it answer occafiionaUy- — 
(business) 

Mas. Gresnwqod. What is it ? 

FEBDiNAlfp. Tell the truth. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (goes down, r. and sits on chair 
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R. of table R.) Tell the truth to a husband wSo is 
jealous and suffers from Kvfer! It would' 'be niacl- 
ness! How stupid you are! {sitting Vi/) ' 

Ferdinand. But I thought your husband was 
dead? {goes c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. He was alive this morning. 
Very much alive ! 

Ferdinand. I fancied he was in the thing-urn- 
bob — the cemetery. 

Mrs. Greenwood, {with a sigh) Ohy no. ^Jhat 
was some one else ! 

Ferdinand. Very odd — I thought it was you— I 
moan your husband. 

Mhs. Greenwood, (r.) You must think of some- 
tliing better than the truth. 

Fiordinand. I will try. {sits in chair L. of tabU 
R.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {nses and gets behind Ferdi- 
nand's chair) There's no time to think here. Ani 
under any circumstances there is one thing which I 
want you to do at once, {works to L. of Ferdinand 
bach of chair) 

Ferdinand. I will, if it's possible — with pleasure. 

Mrs. Greenwood. You must slip away immed- 
iately. 

Ferdinand. Slip away? 

Mrs. Greknwood. Yes, without anyone noticing 
you — you've had your luncheon and all that sort of 
thing. 

Ferdinand. But — 

Mrs. Greenwood. You're not wanted any longed 
— and you had better slip out unobserved. Nobody 
will miss you. In fact, they'll be glad to get rid of 
you. 

Ferdinand. My dear lady — I—^ 

Mrs. Greenwood. I shall get away as soon ad I 
decently can — you will find me at Brown's Hotel in 
Dover street at four o'clock — and we can settle what 
is to be done, {goes up c.) 
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Ferdinand. But it's impossible, {rises and 
own L.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {coming down) What do you 
lean by impossible? It is never impossible for a 
aan to put himself a little out of the way for a 
roman whom he has compromised by his folly, his 
houghtlessness — 

Ferdinand, {aside) I wish I could put myself 
ut of the way altogether, {goes up l.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {going to cry) What am I to 
lo if you won't help me.-^ {sits on to sofa) 

Ferdinand, {back of sofa) Oh! why will they 
.11 cry. Don't cry — for gracious^ sake, don't cry! 
Hit listen to me — I'm married ! 

Mrs. Greenwood, {sobbing) What on earth 
las that got to do with it? That needn't prevent you 
tailing in Dover Street. 

Ferdinand. I mean — just married — ^married an 
iQur ago to Miss Coleman. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Married to Miss Coleman? 
She's just married to Lord Mulberry, {rising, a 
flight movement down l.) 

Ferdinand. Bibary! {goes up and comes down 
D. on Mrs. Greenwood's r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Well, it's all the same. How 
stupid you are! Then how can she be married to 

you? 

Ferdinand. Because I am Lord Bibary. 

.'Mrs. t?REENWOOD. You^! {approaches Ferdi- 
nand,) 

Ferdinand. I succeeded my uncle last year — 
didn't you know? 

.}Irs. Greenwood. How could I? I've never seen 
or heard of you for years. What should make me 
connect Mr. Sinclair with Lord — Strawberry — Cran- 
b^ry-i^Pilberry ! It's all the same! How stupid 
you are ! I don't know the peerage by heart, and if 
I did I shouldn't remember it. {crosses r.) Things 
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are going from bad to worse, I feel that something 
awful is going to happen — 

FfiRDiNAND. {loohiftg at Ms ivaich) We shall 
hive to be off in a minute or two. {going up quickly 
to centre) 

Mr^. Greenwood, (up to Ferdinanb) Yoti 
can't go off and leave me like this without help. 

Ferdinand. I'm sure I don't fcntow what I can 
do ! Lady Bibary is ready — we have got to catch the 
triain for Dover. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (coquettishlp) You Weren't so 
anxioiis to run away from me when last we parted. 

Ferdinand. But you must recollect my position 
is different now. 

Mr:5. Greenwood. How so? YotI were a mar- 
ried mto then. v 

Ferdinand. Well, hardly ! I was getting unmar- 
ried as fast as I could. 

Mrs. Greenwood. A dangerous pefriod with a 
man, I allow — {comes down to front of table r.) 

FEtoiNAND. Whereas now — 

Mrs. Greenwood. You've got a brand-n^W seft of 
fetters on. 

Ferdinand. Well, if you like to put it in that 
way. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Absolutely the safest period 
with a man — as long as the fetters don't get ruirty. 
{sits chair r. of table r.) 

Ferdinand, {goes to table laughing) Well, you 
can hardly expect me to argue such a subject at siKih 
a time, my dear Mrs. Darcy. {back of fable r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, {pettishly) Don't call me 
Mrs. Darcy. You know I hdte you tiding that liatae. 
(Oh 2nd "^ Mrs. Darcy," goes up sfa^e) 

{Enter Mildred l. unobserved. Goes up a litfte.y^ 

Fehwnand. Well, Kate then. 
Mildred, {aside) Kate! 
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FEiP)iNAND. The only thing to be done is for you 
to slip .qydetly away at once, and tlien no one Will 
know we ever met before — 

Mrs. XJpeenwood. Oh, the selfishness of you men, 
that's all very well for you, but think of me, I'^e got 
ip jrisjc recognition, {stops suddenly, seeing Mildred 
IqcJking (it her hard) 

(Mildred comes down l. c. during this and gets in 
Mfis. Qreenwood's Unfi of sight on jvord " rep^ogn^i- 
Hon/')' 

Ferdinand, (aside, turns and sees Mildred) 
'?^;i^fs a^.kward, I wouder how much she has heard. 

Mildred, (aloud to Mrs. Greenwood) I thought 
you said that you didn't know Lord Bibary? (cross^ 
ing R. c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, we're very old friends ! 

Mildred, (aside) Very strange! 

Ferdinand. I will explain! (turning to Mil- 

JffiED) 

Mildred. I hope 30! (sweeping down l. front, 
foilQw^i iy Ferdinand. Mrs. Greenwood to r.) 

(Enter Violet and Harris c.) 

Violet. My dearest Mildred — it is time for you 
-t^ .^taj^. J'ye come to fetch you to say good-^bye to 
them all. (hisses her) How solemn you look. 

(Enter Grey c.) 

]J!aarjs. (abQu^ to say good-bye) Er — (is inter* 
rupted hy Grey) 

Grey, (at top end of sofa) Good-bye, Lady Bib- 
ary, cqngrfttulate me before you go. I am about to 
follow Bibary's example, thanks to this charming 
young lady. 

llfiLPREP^ (down L. to Ferdinand) Ferdinand 
haven't you explained — 
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Violet, (on r. of Ferdinand and to him) 
There's some mistake — haven't you explained? 

(Harris sits on chair l. of table R.) 

Ferdinand. No, it really slipped my memory. 
I'll explain presently if I've a chance before I go, if 
not I'll explain by letter. 

(Violet crosses to Harris, who rises; enter Patti- 
SON, r.) 

Violet. There's a mistake which I-^Lbrd Bibary 

will explain. 

(Violet goes round to back of sofa.) 
(Grey gets behind table r.) 

Pattison. The carriage is ready. Your pass- 
port my lord. (Handing case, cross to r. c, back) 

Ferdinand, (aside) Passports are the invention 
of the devil! (Goes up c. to Pattison) 

(Enter Markham with cloak r.) 

Markham. (to Mildred) Will you put your 
cloak on now, my lady ? 

(Markham keeps her eyes steadily fixed on Mrs. 
Greenwood. Mrs. Greenwood very uncomfort" 
able. Markham goes slowly up r. c. and back to 
Pattison.) 

(Enter Mrs. Coleman l., quick entrance.) 

Mrs. Coleman. Come, my dears, if you are not 
off soon, you will miss tlie train, (embraces MiL^ 
dued) 
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Mrs. Greenwood, (r. aside) I feel the crash 
coming! 

(Enter Coleman c, quickly down l. c. front i^o.Mrs. 
Coleman.) 

Coleman. Now, young people — come along! 
Time's up! (goes to Mrs. Coleman: aside) Good 
Heavens! Sophia. It's Ferdinand's first wife! 
Don't you recognize her ? 

Mrs. Coleman, (aside to Coleman) Her? 
Who? 

Coleman, (c. aside to Mrs. Coleman.) The 
lady we met in Russia — Bibary's first wife. 

Mrs. Coleman, (aside to Mr. Coleman.) Fer- 
dinand's first wife ! I recognize her now ! The dis- 
reputable woman who ran away from him — oh ! Oh, 
my poor child — my poor child ! (falls fainting into 
CoLEMAN^s arms) 

Coleman, (overwhelmed with Mrs. Coleman's 
weight) Here! Hi! Hold up! Sophia! She's 
fainted ! (Puts her on sofa l.) 

(Ferdinand comes c. front of table r.) 

Mildred. Mamma! What's the matter ? (crosses 
E. of sofa) 

(Mildred, Markham and Violet go to the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Coleman, Violet l. of sofa, Mark- 
ham back. Grey and Harris come back of chair 
R. of table R.) 

Coleman, (l. c. to Ferdinand) Lord Bibary, 
(taking Mildred from Bibary and passing her on to 
l.) before you take my child from under my roof 
I shall have to ask you to explain — 

Ferdinand, (c.) Yes, I will explain — I'm ex- 
plainer general. 
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Mrs. Greenwood, (rises and goes c. Ferdinand 
moves R.) No, I will explain — (to Ferdinand) 
You are right ; it is best after all to tell the truth — 
and really if my husband makes a fuss^- 

CoLEMAN. Your husband! Which? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Why, my second, of course ! 

MUSIC. 

Coleman. Do you mean to say that you can look 
me iu the face and say that your first husband is not 
alive ? 

Mrs. Greenwood. My first husband alive ! Where 
have you heard this ? 

Coleman. Heard it ! Haven't I seen it with my 
own eyes? (iurns to Mrs. Coleman, who is in 
hysterics on sofa) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Darcy alive! Oh! (faints) 
Darcy not in the thing-um-bob after all ! 

(She falls into Ferdinand's arms. Grey fans her.) 

Curtain, at once. 

GROUP. 

Grey & Harris Markham & Violet 

fanning Mrs. attending to Mrs. 

Greenwood in Coleman in faint 

Ferdinand's arms. on sofa. 

Coleman holding Mildred. 

Curtain. 
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ACT III. 

Scene: — The same as ACT 11. The action is sup- 
posed to take place about five minutes after the 
close of ACT II. 

(Ferdinand l. c. and Mrs. Greenwood discov- 
ered, . She is apparently still in fainting condi- 
tion on sofa L.) 

Ferdinand, (by sofa.) Pretty business for a 
man on his wedding day — to be left alone with a 
woman in a dead faint. They've all gone off to look 
after Mrs. Coleman, (looking at his watch) Of 
course, missed the train. What did the woman 
faint for? (goes to bell at fireplace) Nobody an- 
swers the bell when I ring. I feel inclined to have 
a good swear. I will. Damn it! (goes n. c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh ! 

(Ferdinand looks round quickly.) 

Ferdinand, (turning) She seems to move a bit. 
I can't leave her as she is. She's drenched with water 
I've thrown over her — I might try a burnt feather. 

(goes to writing table, picks up pen, and walks up 
stage to mantel l.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (aside) What^s he going to 
do next. If I don't keep up this faint, I shall be 
bothered with all sorts of questions. 
6 
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(She falls bach again as Ferdixaxd approaches her.) 

Ferdinand. Now for it ! (puts feather under her 
nose over back of sofa) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (springing up) Oh, what a 
horrid smell ! 

Ferdinand. It seems to answer, (offering to 
again apply feather to nose) Try another whiff. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Faugh! Take the horrid 
thing away. What a mess you've made of my hat — 
it's wet through — what shall I do? 

Ferdinand. I'm very sorry. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (takes out handkerchief to 
wipe her hat strings with. She finds the knot in her 
handkerchief) Wliat on earth did I tie that knot in 
my handkerchief for? 

Ferdinand, (r. c.) I'm sure I don't know. 

Mrs. Greenwood. You never know anything. 
How stupid you are. I hate men who can't or won't 
help a woman to recollect what she wants to remem- 
ber. 

Ferdinand. You should have a private remem- 
brancer, (crosses and puts down pen on table r. c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Xow you are laughing at me 
in my misery. So like you men. Always doing 
stupid things, (suddenly) How was I to know 
he was alive? (sitting on sofa L.) 

Fkrdinaxd. Who? (comes back to L. c. stage) 

Mh». Oukenwood. Wiy, Mr. Darcy, of course — 
how stupid you are! 

FKHDiNAsa But you yourself told me just now 
ihnt he wa« alive. 

Mns. (iHKKNWOOD. Did 1? I couldn't have said 
tliflt ; I ('oiildn*t have forgr)tt(?n that he was buried, 
and IJH'n if hr'n alive? now, he couldn't have been 
biiri»"l \)wvt% roil Id Im*? Dear me! I wish I had 
f^htm^niw to iM'lp uw to rvuu'U\h(*r anything. 

I^/MMMWAWM, 1*111 mtv. I would only too willingly 
\w\\i )n\i if I <'o(ild. How <!ttme you to make such a 
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mistake as to think your husband was dead? (sits 
L. of table R.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. I had enquiries made by the — 
the man who looks after those things for you. 

Ferdinand. The undertaker ? 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, no. The man who writes 
letters and sends you in bills. 

Ferdinand. Oh ! Your solicitor ! 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes — of course — How stupid 
you are! He said it was all right. • 

Ferdinand. Perhaps if you go to him he will be 
able to make matters a little more comfortable for 
you. (sitting in chair L. of table r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. He can't put him back in the 
thing-um-bob, can he ? 

Ferdinand. Of course not. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Well then, I don't see how he 
is to make things comfortable. 

Ferdinand. At any rate don't worry yourself 
about the other matter. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Wliat other matter? 

Ferdinand. The misunderstanding about your 
haying been the real Mrs. Sinclair. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh ! That doesn't matter so 
much now I've got to deal with Mr. Darcy. I know 
how to manage him. (rises) 

(Enter Mildred c.) 

Ferdinand. As soon as I see Mr. Coleman my 
explanation will be of the shortest, and you will see, 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mildred. I hope so. (coming down c.) 

Ferdinand. My dear Mildred! (rises and goes 
to her) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (aside) I don't want to be 
mixed up in any more family rows — I had better go 
oflf again, (sinks back) 



(Ferdinand tries to rush to her assistance, hut i 
stopped by Mildred.) 

Mildred, {stopping him) You must attend to 
me first. I want to know why you called her by her 
Christian name. 

Ferdinand. I didn't, (pointing to Mrs. Green- 
wood) I must try the feather again. 

JMrs. Greenwood. No, no. I'm better now. («tfe 
up suddenjtj) 

^fiLDRED. (r. c.) You called her Kate? 

Ferdinand, (c.) Because Kate is not her Chris- 
tain name. 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, it^s Maude. 

Ferdinand. Under circumstances {looks frqm 
Mildred) whicli I will explain presently, I picked 
up tlic first Christian name I could find. 

Mrs. Greenwood, {rising — completely forgetting 
faint) You don't suppose I would have allowed 
any one but my husband to call me by my Christian 
name. 

Ferdinand. Of course not! {to Mildred) There 
you see — 

(Mildred goes up r., followed by Ferdinand.) 
{Enter Markiiam l., goes to Mrs. Greenwood.) 

Markiiam. (l.) Mrs. Coleman wishes to know 
if the lady would like to go up stairs and rest before 
she leaves the house. 

Mrs. Greenw^ood. {rising) I shall be very grate- 
ful. I shall have a chance of putting my .things 
straight after what you've done to my hat. {cros^eg 
to L. door — aside) That woman is a perfect bafi^sk. 

{Exit Mrs. Greenwood l.) 

{Exit Markiiam after Mrs. Greenwood.) 

Mildred. What have you done to her? {comM 
down in front of table R.) 
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Fekdinand. (c) Thrown water over her, that's 
all. 

Mildred. Oh ! serve her right. 

Ferdinand, (r. c.) You want to know what all 
this fuss is about? 

Mildred. I do, very much. 

Ferdinand. All because that lady passed for 
twenty-four hours as Mrs. Sinclair. Nothing but 
that. 

Mildred, {impatiently) You call that nothing? 
(crosses L.) 

Ferdinand. You misunderstand me. Only in the 
passport, dearest. 

MiLDiiED. (l.) But that was a very strange 
think to do. 

Ferdinand. Oh dear no, not at all an unusual 
thing. 

Mildred. A married woman to travel alone with 
a man who is not her husband. 

Ferdinand. The commonest thing in the world. 

Mildred. As his wife.. 

Ferdinand. Constantly done — constantly. 

Mildred, (l. c.) But surely people would think 
that very strange, (r. c.) 

Ferdinand. Wicked, censorious people would. 
But not good people like you — and me. 

Mildred. I must say I don't understand. Shall 
I be allowed to travel alone with a married man? 

Ferdinand. Certainly, dearest. 

MiLDRi^D.- Do you mean to say you will be a party 
to such a proceeding? 

Ferdinand. Certainly. Why not ? 

Mildred. I'm astonished. 

Ferdinand. I shall never let you travel without 
me. There! are you satisfied? 

Mildred. Yes — not because I understand, but 
because I love you. (puts her hands on his should- 
ers) 
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Ferdinand. Darling! You're much better than 
a darling, you're a trump, (he kisses her) 

MiLDKED. I suppose a trump means a woman 
who believes anything her husband tells her. 

Ferdinand. Not a bad definition. And now I'll 
be oflE and see about the carriage, (goes up and 
exits c.) 

Mildred. And I to get ready again? (going L. 
meets Coleman) 

(Enter Coleman l.) 

Coleman. Your mamma is too upset and ill to 
come down, she is asking for you. Go to her, my 
poor child. 

(Passes her over to L.) 

Mildred. I don't in the least know what the 
trouble is, but it's all right, papa. 

Coleman. My dear child, you know nothing about 
it, so run along, (pushes her) 

Mildred. But Mrs. Greenwood says it's all right. 

Coleman. Rubbish ! Mrs. Greenwood has abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

Mildred. But, papa, she says — 

Coleman. Then she has no business to say. I 
say, and say it emphatically, that it is distinctly cool 
of a lady to express opinions upon matters which can- 
not possibly concern her. So run along I tell you, 
and don't waste any more time. 

(Exit Mildred l.) 

(Enter Greenwood c.) 

Coleman, (turns and sees Greenwood) Ah ! the 
very man! (welcoming Greenwood) My dear 
Greenwood, I'm so glad you have come back ! 
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"CSreenwood. Has my wife arrived yet? 

Coleman, (l. c.) 1 believe she has, but I haven't 
^J^^n her myself. Never mind your wife. I've some- 
i^liing more important to speak to you about. 
■^ ' Greenwood. What is the matter? 

Coleman. A most frightful catastrophe has oe- 
^^rred! I want your help — 

Greenwood. I'll do anything I can. What has 
"^Tt^appened ? 

Coleman. Everything was going on capitally. 
TThe wedding went off splendidly, and the bride and 
Iridegroom were ready to start, when who should 
turn up but Lord Bibary's first wife! 

Greenwood. Lord Bibary's first wife ! 

Coleman. Yes, he had married early in life. She 
led him an awful life, and eventually ran away from 
him. {crosses L.) 

Greenwood, (c.) He was divorced ! 

Coleman. No, he thought she was dead. 

Greenwood. And she's not dead. 

Coleman. Not a bit of it! She's very much 
alive — and turned up here just now! (crosses r.) 

Greenwood. You don't say so! 

Coleman. No doubt her intention was to make 
a scene! 

Greenwood. I dare say. 

Coleman, (r.) If that was what she wanted she 
got what she wanted. Mrs. Coleman fainted, the 
lady herself followed suit, and is now upstairs in 
Mildred's boudoir. 

Greenwood. Pretty cool. 

Coleman. I <had her taken there because I wished 
to avoid another scene. She might have taken to 
screaming and hanging on to the area railings. 
(Crosses L. and goes up stage and round to r. c.) 

Greenwood. Oh ! that is the sort of person, is it? 

Coleman. She's as bad as they make 'em! A 
downright out-and-outer. 

Greenwood. Are you sure that there is no mig- 
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take ? How do you know that it is Lord Bibar/s first 
wife? 

Coleman, (r. c.) I knew her by sight. 

Greenwood. You did — but — 

Coleman. I met him when she was traveUng 
with him in Eussia. 

Greenwood. In Russia ! 

Coleman. Yes, just before we met you at St. 
Petersburg; and now I've got to have it out with 
Bibary — 1 really haven't the courage. 

Greenwood. And what do you want me to do? 

Coleman. I thought perhaps you woul4 not mind 
seeing him and hearing what he has to say. 

Greenwood. Certainly I will. I'll talk to him 
like a Dutch uncle, (they shake hands) 

Coleman. I knew I could rely upoii you. 

Greenwood. I will see him at once. 

Coleman. He will be here directly. 

Greenwood. I'm dying for a cigar. lUl have pne 
whilst waiting. 

Coleman. Pray do, you can smoke in the conserv- 
atory. 

Greenwood, {going up j..) Thanks! 

Coleman. A thousand thanks for taking gj^eh a 
weight off my mind. 

Greenwood. Don't mention it 1 I sh^U be J^ck 
directly, and then we will see what can be done. 

{Exit Greenwood l. u. e. conservatory.) 

Coleman, (c.) The more I think of it the n^ore 
terrible my poor child's position seems ! Poor Biliary 
too; he has rendered himself liable to a prosecution 
for bigamy. How could he have made such a mis- 
take! {goes R.) 

{Enter Ferdinand hurriedly c.) 

Ferdinand. Now. :Mr. Coleman, for my explana- 
tion, in a few words. 
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Coleman, (r. c.) I really cannot and will not 
\ listen to it, Lord Bibary. 

f Ferdinand, (working down c.) I assure you 
. that if you will only listen to me for two minutes — 
^ : Coleman. My dear Lord Bibary, I would listen 
to you with pleasure if I could; but I haven't the 
heart to go into the matter with you. (goes to l. c.) 
Ferdinand. It wouldn't take long. 
Coleman. It wouldn't take long. However short 
it might be, I ask you to make any explanation that 
can be made — to another. You have my most hearty 
sympathy, but I have my duty to perform as a father. 



\ 



(Exit Coleman l.) 



Ferdinand. Of all the messes I ever was in this 
is about the worst. The explanation is as clear as 
daylight, and no one will listen to it. (sits at end of 
sofa l.) 

(Enter Grey c. very solemnly, comes down slowly to 
chair l. of table r.) 

Ah ! here comes Grey for the explanation which old 
Coleman won't listen to. Delicate notion to choose 
a friend of mine for the purpose. 

Grey. I have come for an explanation, (sits 
chair L. of r. table, facing Ferdinand, with a deep 
sigh) Oh! Violet! 

Ferdinand, (seated on sofa) I'm glad that the 
matter is in your hands. I can put the whole thing 
straight in two minutes. At first I confess it may 
look as if the lady had been imprudent. 

Grey. Imprudent! What has she been up to? 

Ferdinand. But I can assure you upon my word 
of honor, that, as far as her character, is concerned — 

Grey. Her character! 

Ferdinand. I mean that some people might think 
it odd that she travelled alone with me — 
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Grey. She travelled alone with you ! 

Ferdinand. Yes. I have made up my mind to 
be perfectly frank with you. She travelled with me 
in Russia ! 

Grey. In Russia ! How could you, Violet ? 

Ferdinand. Only for a very short time. 

Grey. Time is not the essence of that sort of eon- 
tract ! 

Ferdinand. There was no harm in it. 

Grey. No harm ! 

Ferdinand. But now, if you'll allow me, I'll just 
»tell you the circumstances under which she came to 
use my name. 

Grey. She used j^our name! (rising) Do you 
mean she passed as Lady Bibary ? 

Ferdinand. No, as Mrs. Sinclair. It was before 
I came into the title, but she did it perfectly inno- 
cently. 

Grey. Innocently ! 

Ferdinand. This is what happened — 

Grey. Don't want to know any more! {goes 
down R.) 

Ferdinand. But you came here for an explana- 
tion — 

Grey. And got it ! 

Ferdinand. No you haven't, until I give it you I 
(rises and goes c.) 

Grey. I've heard quite enough! In fact, too 
much! 

Ferdinand. But, good Heavens ! Won't you lis- 
ten to me?' I tell you it was not her fault. 

Grey. I know whose fault it was I (back to him) 

(Enter Violet, l.) 

Violet. Oh ! Lord Bibary, you really must tell 
me what is going on! Mrs. Coleman can't — Mr. 
Coleman won't — and Mildred doesn't know anything. 

Grey. But I know something! — everything! 
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Violet, (c.) Then I wish you'd tell me. 
What's the matter? 

Grey. Miss Traeey, (goes to her) the explanation 
which Lord Bibary has given me is so extraordinary 
— so amazing — that I feel 1 have had a narrow 
escape — 

Violet. What in the world do you mean ? 

Grey. To travel — alone — 

Ferdinand. There's some mistake. Allow me to 
say— 

Grey. With a married man — 

Ferdinand. My dear Grey — 

Grey. Russia ! 

Ferdinand. Listen to me — 

Grey. I'm shocked — surprised! 

Violet. What is it about ? 

Grey. I shall respect yoiy secret, implicitly. — 
But my confidence in your sex is completely shattered. 
Smashed ! And I shall not recover from the blow 
you have so cruelly administered to me for centuries. 
I shall go to Central Africa immediately — (he goes 
up c. and turning back) Oh, Miss Tracey ! (is go- 
ing off c. when he runs against Harris who enters. 
Business: Grey seizes Harris and throws him round 
to sofa L. c. Harris falls on sofa, jumps up and 
goes up c. quickly, looking after Grey who has made 
his exit hurriedly) 

Ferdinand, (sitting on chair r. of table R.) 
What have I done! There's some frightful misun- 
derstanding ! 

Violet, (seeing Harris, rushes to him and brings 
him down hack of table r.) Ah ! Demand an ex- 
planation of Lord Bibary's extraordinary conduct to 
me. 

Harris. Er — 

Violet, (c.) Lord Bibary, what have you been 
saying to him? 

Ferdinand. He wouldn't let me say anything ! 

Harris. Br — 
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Violet. But you must have let him think somet 
thing. Why is Mr. Grey surprised? What is all 
this about traveling and Russia ? 

Ferdinand, (r.) I don't know. 

Violet, (r. c.) You really must explain! 

Harris, (l. of c.) Er — 

Ferdinand. I've been doing nothing else but try 
to explain for the last quarter of an hour. 

Violet. Whatever you have done or said, you 
seem to have made a nice mess of it. 

Ferdinand, I'm very sorry. 

Harris. Er — 

Violet. And I must say that, if you undertake 
to make explanations for other people, you should 
take care that your explanations don't make matters 
worse and expose poor innocent people to imperti- 
nence, {to Harris) And you're worse, if possible. 
You stand like a barber's block and won't say a word 
on behalf of a poor down-trodden, weak girl. 

{Exit Violet half crying c.) 

(Harris stands undecided whether to speah to Fer- 
dinand, or follow Violet.) 

Harris, {comes down to Ferdinand) Er — 
Ferdinand, {savagely) Oh, shut up! 

(Harris is alarmed and runs off c. after Violet.) • 

Ferdinand. What's the matter with Algie? 
{turning) Good Lord! I remember. I undertook 
to explain to him why that little fireworks wouldn't 
accept him. I must put matters right in that 
quarter, {rises and goes up r. Calls) Hi, here, 
come in. {goes and calls off c. and runs against 
Greenwood) 
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(Enter Greenwood c.) 

Hullo, here's the Indian partner. I wonder if he 
wants an explanation, (comes down r. c.) 

Greenwood, (coming down c. after Ferdinand) 
Oh ! Lord Bibary ! My old friend Coleman thinks 
it would be better for all parties if any explanation 
about this person who has so unfortunately turned 
up, were made in the first instance to me. 

Ferdinand, (aside) I thought so. I hope I 
shall be more successful with him. (aloud) I shall 
be only too glad to clear the. matter up satisfactorily. 
{placing chair l. of table r., then going round to 
chair r. of table r.) 

Greenwood. I'm delighted to hear it. (sits) 
Ferdinand, (below table r.) But you really 
must let me impose one condition. 
Greenwood. Certainly. 

Ferdinand. You must listen to what I have to 
say. 

Greenwood. You shall have my undivided atten- 
tion. 

Ferdinand, (sits) The circumstances are these : 
In January of the year before last, I met the Cole- 
mans when I was traveling between Paris and St. 
Petersburg. 

Greenwood. With Mrs. Sinclair? 
Ferdinand. No ; the lady was not Mrs. Sinclair. 
Greenwood. Oh ! (rises and down l.) Now 
I'm beginning to understand, (chuckles) Ha ! ha ! 
Ferdinand. Mrs. Sinclair, my first wife, died in 
June of the same year. 

Greenwood. Then this lady — 
Ferdinand. On the road I met this lady — whom 
it is obviously undesirable to name. We found that 
we had mutual acquaintances — I knew all about her 
family — and when we came to the Russian Frontier 
and she found that she had left her passport behind. 
I — ^foolishly, I acknowledge, as it turns out — man- 
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aged to pass her through as Mrs. Sinclair, by using 
my passport which had my wife's name on it. It was 
under circumstances that she was introduced to the 
Colemans as Mrs. Sinclair. She was no wife of 
mine. 

Greenwood, (crosses r. and leans' over chair l. 
of table R.) Exactly, another fellow's, (chuckles) 

Ferdinand. As you aptly put it, ^^ another fel- 
low's." 

Greenwood. And what became of the other fel- 
low? 

Ferdinand. I never, knew him, but I have it on 
the, very best authority that the "other fellow'' as 
you call liim, is still alive. 

Greenwood. Still alive ! Is he, poor devil ! 

Ferdinand. There! You see nothing could be 
clearer. 

Greenwood, (sits r. c.) No doubt. That is an 
explanation. But, you see, Lord Bibary, as a man 
of the world, you must allow that it is a little thin. 

Ferdinand. I assure you, upon my word of 
honour — (business with hands) 

Greenwood. You don't want to give her away. 
Quite right — what man would. The late Mrs. Sin- 
clair is dead. The " other fellow's " who temporarily 
occupied her place turns up unexpectedly this after- 
noon. 

Ferdinand. That's so. 

Greenwood, (laughing heartily) Ha! ha! ha! 
That's the funniest thing I ever heard of. 

Ferdinand. I fail to catch the humour of it. 

Greenwood. By Jupiter. It's lucky the other 
fellow hasn't turned up too, isn't it ? 

Ferdinand. I suppose it is. 

Greenwood. Ha, ha, ha ! I can't help laughing, 
it's very droll. I see it all now. Coleman, who is 
not a man of the world, has seen her, and has made 
a very natural mistake, knowing nothing about her 
being the otlier fellow's wife and not yours. 
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Ferdinand. Yes, and won't listen to a word of 
explanation from me. 

Greenwood. He of course, thinks you've com- 
mitted bigamy, and very naturally won't let you take 
his daughter away. 

Ferdinand. By Jove, of course! That explains 
his countermanding the carriage, (rising goes up R. 
and then to c. opening) I'll tell Pattison to order 
it round again at once. 

Greenwood. Coleman's an idiot. 

Ferdinand, (comes down c.) That's a term I 
hesitated to apply to him myself, but which I endorse 
as being peculiarly correct. 

Greenwood. I'll tell him j^our story. He may 
believe it — ^there's no knowing what some people will 
believe — and if he does there's an end of the matter. 

Ferdinand. Well, I trust I may take it that you 
believe my story yourself. 

Greenwood, (in front of table r.) Undoubt- 
edly, so far as the supposed Mrs. Sinclair being really 
the ^^ other fellow's " wife and not yours ; but really 
Lord Bibary, as a man of the world, you can scarcely 
expect me to swallow the platonic business. Oh, no ! 
Ha ! ha ! (nudging Ferdinand) I hope you had a 
good time in Bussia, my lord. 

Ferdinand, (in despair) Will nothing convince 
the man ! 

Greenwood, (r. c.) Well, anyhow your start 
with Lady Bibary need be no longer delayed. I'm 
delighted the " explanation " has turned out so satis- 
factory. Ha, ha ! I can't help thinking about " the 
other fellow," poor devil, (both go up c. back) 

(Enter Coleman hurriedly l.) 

Coleman, (l. c. aside) After what my wife has 
only just told me as to the real individuality of the 
lady who has caused all the trouble, I must prevent 
any explanation between Greenwood and Bibary. 
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Ah! here they are together! I am too late. He 
knows all! (aloud) I assure you I could not pos- 
sibly have known it. Let me say — 

(Ferdinand comes down back of table r.. Green- 
wood down c. Coleman l.) 

Greenwood, (crossing to Coleman) There is 
nothing^ to say. Lord Bibary has made an explana- 
tion which, as far as I am concerned, may be looked 
upon as perfectly satisfactory. 

Coleman. Perfectly satisfactory. 

Greenwood. It seems that the lady whom you 
met on the Russian Frontier was not Mrs. Sinclair. 

Coleman. Not Mrs. Sinclair! 

Ferdinand. No. (to Coleman) I told you 
that if you would give me a chance I could put every- 
thing straight, (crosses bacJe to fireplace) 

Coleman. Well, but does this put everything 
straight. 

Greenwood. My dear Coleman, as representing 
you, I am entitled on your behalf to say whether an 
explanation is satisfactory or not. If it is satisfac- 
tory to me, it ought to be satisfactory to you. 

Ferdinand. What more can you want, (going 
to fireplace) 

Coleman, (to Greenwood) But you don't 
mean to say that it is satisfactory to you? 

Greenwood. Why shouldn't it be? There is no 
(juostion of bigamy. The lady never was Mrs Sin- 
clair. 

Coleman. Really, but how — 

Greenwood. That I am in a position to explain 
to you from what Lord Bibary has told me. 

Ferdinand, (comes down l.) That now, if you 
will allow me, I will go and see whether Mildred is 
ready and make matters right with her. (going off 

L.) 

Greenwood. Quite right. It's easy to square a 
woman if you know how to go to work to do it. 
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(Exit Ferdinand l.) 

Coleman, (aside) Greenwood's profligate cyn- 
icism amazes me. 

Greenwood, (gets chair from r. o. and places it 
L.. c.) My dear Coleman, Lord Bibary's story is sim- 
plicity itself. Finding himself on the Russian Fron- 
tier, he is appeialed to for help by a lady of his ac- 
quaintance who has lost her passport. His passport 
contains his wife's name and is used to help the lady 
across the Frontier. In this way she gets introduced 
to Mrs. Coleman as Mrs. Sinclair. 

Coleman. And do you mean to say that you be- 
lieve this story ? 

Greenwood. Well, frankly no — I don't. But I 
have satisfied myself, at all events, that the lady 
was not Mrs. Sinclair. 

(Both sit together. Greenwood on chair, Coleman 
on sofa.) 

Coleman. Greenwood, you positively shock me. 

Greenwood. I may have my own opinions of 
what was going on. But that is no business of ours. 
That's the other fellow's affair. 

Coleman. But she is a married woman. 

Greenwood. Very likely ; but I don't see how we 
can go back to what happened before the marriage. 
If that were the case sons-in-law would be at a 
premium. 

Coleman. Beally, Greenwood, you go too far ! 

Greenwood. I should have put myself in an en- 
tirely false position if I had objected to what took 
place so long ago. 

Coleman. Well ! I can only say if — 

Greenwood. I can't expect you to take the same 

view as I should. You stick to the old-fashioned 

principles — and very good principles they are. But 

babits change — I march with the times, and I have 

.7 
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learnt lliat ns true as it is that boys will be bojs, men- 
will \){\ nu*n. 

CoLKMAN. Really,. Greenwood, your views of the 
world pass my comprehension, (rises) 

(JUKKNWOOI). {rises) That's because Vm a man 
of the world and you are not. 

CoMOMAN. Then I suppose as far as my son-in- 
law JH concerned this matter must be allowed to drop. 

(JuKKNWooi). (Vrtainly. (moving chair c.) 

CoLKMAN. Then there is an end of it as regards 
that matter. But as regards the other matter. 

(}hi:i:n\vooi). (h. c.) What other matter? 

(\)Ij:man. (c.) Do you think that she is a 
proper perHon to he introduced into this house? 

(iKi'iKNvvooi). Well, really — since you put it in 
that way — 1 must acknowledge — 

CoLKMAN. 1 understand your hesitation; you 
have nothing to say in her favour. Oh! Greenwood, 
Greenwood, how could you. 

GuKKNWooi). How could I what? 

Colk:man. How could you have (down l.) intro- 
duced her into my house? 

GuKENWoou. I introduced her into your house? 

Coleman. To Mrs. Coleman too! 

Greenwood. To Mrs. Coleman! 

Coleman. As your wife ! 

Greenwood. As my wife! 

Coleman. Do you moan to tell me that you did 
not know it was Mrs. Greenwood who — 

Greenwood. Wio! what? (collapsing in Coj^E" 
man's ar7ns) 

Coleman. Good Heavens! What have I done? 
Greenwood — my poor friend — 

(iREENWOOD. Oh! Coleman — Coleman — if I'd 
known this I don't know that 1 should have married 
her. 

Coleman. Naturally, my poor friend. 

Greenwood. The disgrace ! The ridicule ! 

Coleman. You must be calm. 
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Greenwood, (breaking away from Coleman) 
Calm ! Damn it, man, don't you see I'm the " other 
fellow." I will go to this creature — her presence 
must no longer pollute your immaculate house (going 
down L.) 

Coleman. But I dare not trust you to see her 
alone. 

Greenwood. I should not be afraid. 

Coleman. It is for her that I tremble ! 

Greenwood. You're right! I think I have be- 
gun to think what I thought I should think. 

Coleman. And we must do nothing in a hurry. 

Greenwood. Things can't remain as they are. 

Coleman. Of course not. But we must be just. 

Greenwood. Just! To a woman who has be- 
haved as she has. For such as she there is neither 
justice nor mercy ! ( crosses r. ) 

Coleman. You must not forget that she was not 
your wife at the time she was travelling with Bibary 
in Kussia. 

Greenwood. What has that got to do with it? 
(back to Coleman) 

Coleman. You yourself said that we couldn't 
take notice of what happened before her marriage. 

Greenwood. I was talking of Bibary's marriage, 
not mine, and if I had been, how could I have dreamt 
that I was talking of my own wife. 

Coleman. I fancy we shall have to change places, 
and that you will have to leave the matter in my 
hands. 

Greenwood. I will — gratefully — Do what you 
please. 

Coleman. If you want to get rid of her — 

Greenwood. Of course I do. 

Coleman. It will cost mopey. (goes l., opens 
door and looks out) 

Greenwood. It generally does with those sort of 
people, (crosses to r.) (to Coleman) Insist on the 
truth. She will deny everything, (sits L. of table r.) 
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Coleman, (to Greenwood) Most probably! 
But I fancy I acquired in Bossia some little experi- 
ence in the cross-examination of criminals. 

(Mrs. Greenwood enters l. e. Coleman goe$ 
B. for chair, which he places at back of table r.) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (aside) I can see that Mr. 
Greenwood knows all about Mr. Darcy's rerival by 
that look of a drowned thing-um-bob he's got on. 

Coleman, (to Mrs. Greenwood) Stand up! 
I mean^ won't you sit down ! 

(Mrs. Greenwood sits chair l. of table r. — Green- 
wood R. of table and Colbman bacJc) 

Greenwood, (violently) Wretched woman — 
what have you to say? 

Coleman. My dear Greenwood, pray remember 
that you put the matter in my hands. 

(Business.) 

Greenwood. True! I beg your pardon, (sits)' 
The sight of this bedizened Aspasia was too much for 
me. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I don't know what you mean. 
And I must say that I think that when a gentleman 
uses abusive language, the least he can do is to be in- 
telligible. 

Greenwood, (rising) I will make my language 
intelligible with pleasure- (Mrs. Greenwood gets 
up and in front of her chair) 

OoLRMAN. Hit f1<;wii! (Mrs. Greenwood sits) 
My dear Gre^nwofid, pray remember. Sit down! 

((}ttl?l^;l«Wooi) Hinks into chair.) 

(ta MttS. ttWfttofrwooD) You may imagine that my 
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poor friend is quite incapable of dealing with this 
matter himself. 

Mrs. Greenwood. He certainly looks it. 

Coleman. The position in which your conduct 
has placed him is a very serious one. {btisiness) 
£h ! Aha ! you start ! we shall see. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I'm sure I'm very sorry. 

(Coleman sits.) 

Greenwood. Very sorry — ^indeed, (me)' 

Mrs. Greenwood. I couldn't help it. 

Greenwood. Couldn't help it? (rise) 

Coleman, {to Greenwood) Sit down. That's 
what they all say. 

Mrs. Greenwood. It wasn't toy fault. How in 
the world was I to know — 

Greenwood, (violently) But — ^good Heavens! 
You must have known at the time — 

Mrs. Greenwood. At what time? 

Greenwood. At the time When he — ^at the time 
when you — How can you look me in the face and ask 
such a question? (rising and over table) 

Coleman. Sit down ! (rising and over the table 
— to Greenwood) Am I to conduct this matter, or 
are you ? Be calm, Greenwood — be a man, be a man 
of the world. 

Greenwood, (collapsing) I canH. 

CoLEMA]!?. (with the manner of Schmirkoff) 
And now, madam, let me invite you to a frank con- 
fession. It will facilitate matters. 

Mrs. Greenwood. But I don't deny anythii^. 

Coleman. You mean to say it is true? 

Greenwood. She has the effroi^tery to confess. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Confess what? How was I 
to know that he would turn up again? He's always 
turning up at the wrong time. I thought he was 
buried in the thing-um-bob. 

Coleman, (aside to Greenwood) She means in 
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Persia, where be was going when she met us in 
Russia. 

Greenwood, (rising) But when Lord Bibary— 

Coleman, (interrupting and forcing him down 
again) Sit down, my dear Greenwood, pray allow 
me — (to Mrs. GREE^^vooD) and now — ^Madam, that 
he has turned up — what do you propose to do? 

Mrs. Greenwood. 1 suppose in the first place I 
shall have to go to my — what's^bis-name — dear, dear, 
my poor memory! (to Coleman) You know. 

Coleman. I'm afraid I don't. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Then you ought. Lord Bibary 
told me just now. The six-and-eightpenny man. 

Coleman. Do you mean solicitor? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes, of course, that's it. 
How stupid you are. 

Coleman, (aside to Greenwood) Some fellow 
who will screw costs out of you. 

Greenwood, (aside to Coleman) That will 
never do, try and settle it without that — 

Coleman. I will, (to Mrs. Greenwood) I 
don't think there need be any necessity for that. Of 
course, under the circumstances, Mr. Greenwood is 
prepared to act handsomely. 

Greenwood. To a certain extent. 

Mrs. Greenwood. What do you mean? 

Coleman. I mean that, on condition of your 
leaving Mr. Greenwood which you, no doubt, will 
consent to do — 

Mrs. Greenwood. Oh, certainly, of course I 
must. 

Coleman, (aside to Greenwood) She really is 
behaving much better than I expected, (aloud) 
Then he will be prepared to make a liberal allow- 
ance — 

Mrs. Greenwood. I couldn't think of such a 
thing. I may linvo had a good many things to com- 
plain of ill Mr. (JnuMiwood's predecessor and nothing 
would persundn iiie to go back to him, but as to 
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money, there was never any reason to grumble from 
the very first day that we were married. 

Coleman, (rising) Married! (puts back chair) 
Greenwood, (rising) Married! Why, he sol- 
emnly declares that he was not married to you. 

Mrs. Greenwood. I daresay, he always was a 
shocking story-teller. (Greenwood goes l. c.) I 
never could believe a word he said, (goes up round 

to L.) 

Coleman, (r. c.) But if your story is true, are 
you not aware that you have rendered yourself liable 
to a prosecution for bigamy? 

(Greenwood sits on couch l, c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. It is very likely that somebody 
or other has told me somewhere or other what bigamy 
is — but I've forgotten ! 

Coleman, (c.) Marrying two men. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (seated) That's a silly law 
— all widows who marry again have to be punished. 

Coleman. I mean marrying two men before one 
of them is dead. 

Mrs. Greenwood. That's a still more silly law, 
because a woman can't marry a man after he's dead. 

Coleman. You don't or won't understand. 
(crossing to sofa) 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, indeed I don't. The 
whole thing seems a mystery. 

Greenwood. Including the marriage. 

Mrs. Greenwood. The marriage is no mystery. 
It took place at — where did it take place? 

Coleman, (aside to Greenwood) She won't 
give us the name of the church. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Saint Something or other — 
you know — how stupid you are ! 

Greenwood. I don't wonder you have some diffi- 
culty in recollecting the name, (rises and goes up 
L. c.) 

Mrs. Greenwood. Yes, it is annoying, particu- 
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larly when you particularly want to recollect, (tab* 
ing off her glove, she finds paper in it, and mechanic- 
ally, as if puzzled, reads aloud) St. George's, Han- 
over Square, W. (rises and goes up R.) 

Coleman, (up c) St. George's! (aside) The 
villain ! The very church in which he has only just 
married my daughter. If this is true what is to be- 
come of Mildred ! 

(Enter Mildred and Ferdinand l. As they enter 
Coleman rushes to Mildred and takes her away 
from Ferdinand to entrance r.) 

Mildred. What's the matter, papa ? 

Coleman, (r. o.) My poor child ! You'll know 
only too soon. , 

Ferdinand. What has happened now? (l.) 

Coleman. My lord, we know all. (r.) 

Ferdinand. I'm delighted to hear it, for then 
nobody will want any more explanation, (turns up 
and sees Greenwood glowering at him and remains 
l. bottom of sofa) 

Mildred, (r.) All his explanations have been 
made to me, and I am perfectly satisfied. And so is 
mamma. 

Greenwood, (coming down l. c.) A woman 
will take any explanation with a man's arm round her 
waist, (from behind sofa) 

Coleman, (r. c.) Do you mean to insinuate 
that he put his arm round Mrs. Colertian's waist ? 

Greenwood, (l.) No! Don't be ridiculous! 
(goes up Tu, c.) 

Coleman. My poor child — I am afraid that his 
first wife is still alive. 

Ferdinand, (l.) Absurd! 

(Mrs. Greenwood comes down l. c.) 

Coleman. Do you mean to tell me that you are 
not married to this lady ? 
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Ferdinand. To Mrs. Darcy? (coming c) 

Coleman. To the lady who calls herself Mrs. 
Greenwood. 

Fbrdinand. Mrs. Greenwood! Is she the wife 
of— of —the " other fellow ? " 

Coleman. It is useless to deny. She has con- 
fessed. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Confessed what ? I never said 
I was married to Lord Bibary. 

Greenwood, (coming down on Mrs. Green- 
wood's L.) Oh, come I say — 

Coleman, (r. c.) Then to whom were you 
married at St. George's, Hanover Square? 

Mrs. Greenwood. Why, Darcy, of course. My 
first husband, (to Coleman r.) You told me Mr. 
Darcy was alive. 

Coleman. Darcy! I never heard of the man in 
my life.. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Then why did you tell me he 
was alive and make me faint? How stupid you are! 

Coleman. Why, it's a palpable mistake. I 
thought you were Lord Bibary's first wife, (goes up 
H. c.) You see. Greenwood, it's as clear as crystal. 
(pitching Mildred across to Ferdinand, who is l. 
sitting on sofa) 

(Mildred sits by Ferdinand on sofa.) 

Greenwood. Not at all. (goes across r. followed 
hy Coleman) 

Ferdinand, (rising and standing l. by fireplace 
— Mildred rises and stands r. of sofa) Well, if you 
will insist on playing the part of the injured husband 
I can help you no more. Good-bye. We have said 
good-bye to Mrs. Coleman, and I've promised her a 
dozen times to take great care of Mildred. 

(Mildred and Ferdinand join one another at top of 
sofa, Mildred l. c. Ferdinand l. — Coleman 
moves to cross,) 
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Mrs. Greenwood, (comes down c.) Stop! Who 
is to take care of me? (to Ferdinand) I can't 
let you go until this wretched misunderstanding is 
cleared up. (to Greenwood) I don't intend to 
have it brought against me every morning at break- 
fast with the muffins. Mr. Greenwood must be satis- 
fied. 

Greenwood, (r. of table r.) If I had any kind 
of proof. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Proof! You wanted none to 
think me guilty. 

Coleman, (down r. to Greenwood — hach of 
table R.) My dear Greenwood, if you could only I 
settle this little matter at home. I 

Greenwood. Little matter ! 

Mrs. Greenwood. No. It must be settled here, 
if I am to continue to live under the same roof with 
you. 

Greenwood. Mrs. Greenwood. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (r. c.) Until you humbly 
beg my pardon, you are no husband of mine. 

Greenwood, (r.) I really cannot — 

Mrs. Greenwood. Then I will have nothing more 
to do with you. Take the tin things you gave nje — 
(takes off rings and bracelets) This — ^and this — 
and this — (putting them one after the other on the 
table — talcing bacV bracelet) No, not that one. It 
was given ine by poor Darcy. I'd give you my 
clothes, only it wouldn't be decent, (turns up c.) 

(Enter Pattihon c. from r. Enter Markham l. 
with bag.) 

Pattison. Carriage is waiting, my lord. 
Ferdinand. Then do come along. Sorry I can 
do no more for you, Mrs. Greenwood. Hullo! 

(Enter Grey sheepishly, followed by Harris and 
Vi()Ij:t, c\) 

Ferdinand, (to Ohky) Hullo! Not gone to 
Central Africa ? 
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Grey. All a mistake, which I should never have 
known but for Harris, {comes to end of sofa, retires 

to conservatory up stage after line) 

^By this time Harris and Violet are down l. c. be- 
tween sofa and chair c.) 

FERDINAND, (suddenly) Harris! By George! 
Be can put matters straight in a minute. 

(Ferdinand goes to Harris and brings him down c. 
Violet comes down on l. of Ferdinand ) 

(With arm on Harris's shoulder) I say, old man — 
gust explain to this — other fellow — that you played 
gooseberry to this lady and myself from Berlin to St. 
Petersburg eighteen months ago. 

(Harris helpless without eyeglass,) 

Grood Heavens! He can't, he's lost his eyeglass. 
Where is it ? 

Harris. Er — 

Violet, (l.) I took it away from him to cure 
him of the silly habit of not being able to talk with- 
out it. 

Mrs. Greenwood, (coming a little down r. c.) 
For goodness sake give it back to him. 

(Violet gives eye-glass to Harris, who puts it de- 
liberately in his eye. General expectancy,) 

Harris. Er — (drops glass out of eye) 

( Oeneral movement to help him to recover it — Har- 
ris steps on it and breaks it.) 

All. He's broken it ! (general pause) 

Mrs. Greenwood. How stupid you are ! 

Violet. He is — but if you want him to explain 
about this journey with you and Lord Bibary — 

Greenwood, (excited r.) AVhat — with you and 
Ijord Bibary? 
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ViOLi!:T. Certainly, he told me he was in their 
company the whole way from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg, and on arriving there saw her straight oflf to 
' Moscow. 

(Ferdinand shakes hands with Harris. Harris 
and Violet go up to r.) 

Greenwood. Where I met her. My dear, I beg 
your pardon. 

Coleman. There, I said it was as clear as crystal. 
(slapping Greenwood on back and crossing to Fer- 
dinand and Mildred) 

Greenw^ood. (shakes hands across table R.) I'm 
afraid this is one of my bad days. 

Mrs. Greenwood. Have you only just found that 
out ? How stupid you are. 

(Mrs. Greenwood goes to Greenwood r. c. — Cole- 
man c.) 

Ferdinand. As everything's explained, I suppose 
I can go at last, (about to turn up with Mildred) 

Mrs. Greenwood, (r. c.) Stop! Have you 
got the — the 

Ferdinand. Ticket ? 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, no. 

Ferdinand. The Bride? 

Mrs. Greenwood. No, no, the what d'ye call it? 

Ferdinand. What? 

Mrs. Greenwood. The Passport? How stupid 
you are. 

(Ferdinand laughingly takes it from his pocket and 
shows it,) 
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